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In Memoriam 

Fr ALEXANDER DOUMOURAS 


On November 15, 1987, at the beginning of the Nativity 
Fast, following nearly two years of debilitating illness. Father 
(Archimandrite) Alexander Doumouras, 51 years old, fell 
asleep in the Lord, Three days later, at the Holy Trinity Greek 
Orthodox Church in New Rochelle, NY, Archbishop lakovos, 
several other bishops, twenty-five priests, family members, 
friends and students from St Vladimir’s Seminary gathered to 
conduct the burial service for Fr Alexander. At a memorial 
luncheon which followed the services, in an atmosphere per¬ 
meated by the warmth, fatherly care and human sadness of 
Archbishop lakovos, many persons from the broad ecumenical, 
theological, organizational, philanthropic and ethnic spectrum 
within which Fr Doumouras worked, offered kind words of 
remembrance about him. 

The son of Greek immigrants, Fr Doumouras was bom 
and raised in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, a city for which he re¬ 
tained a particular love and attachment all his life. His favorite 
vacation always remained a trip back home to Sheboygan, and 
his optimum gift to a friend was sure to be the famous Sheboygan 
summer sausage. He was active in the Church from childhood, 
and a topic of which he never tired of speaking, especially at 
public gatherings involving young people, was the love and 
piety toward the Church which his beloved mother instilled in 
him from his earliest years. 

Fr Alexander obtained his B.A. degree from the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. Following a period of study at Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, he enrolled at St Vladimir’s, 
where he completed his graduate theological studies for the 
degree of M, Div. in 1964. He later pursued M.A. studies in 
the field of American Church history at Fordham University. 
He planned to write a history of Orthodoxy in America, a 
subject for which he was constantly gathering fresh data and 
toward which he had a lively personal interest until his last days. 

At St Vladimir’s, Fr Doumouras did much more than 
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obtain an Orthodox theological education: he found a true 
and lifelong spiritual home. Even during his student years, he 
became a co-worker with the Seminary’s faculty and administra¬ 
tion. He is recognized by all who have been closely involved 
with St Vladimir’s over the years as one of the key persons 
in actually implementing the school’s transfer in 1962 from 
Manhattan to its present location in Crestwood. He was the 
practical man, the steward and household manager par ex¬ 
cellence. He particularly enjoyed organizing the details of daily 
life, and to this day, several decades later, daily life at St 
Vladimir’s, especially as it effects the students in their com¬ 
munity service and other responsibilities as seminarians, still 
resembles rather closely that plan, order and rhythm developed 
by Fr Alexander in the early Crestwood years, while he himself 
was still a student. 

During those same Seminary years one of Fr Doumouras’s 
most outstanding and endearing qualities, a characteristic which 
undergirded and infused nearly everything else he did, became 
notably evident. This trait was his immense love for the 
Church’s liturgy. He loved to be in church. He was always 
at home there, and his wonderful sense of humor, excellent at 
all times, was usually at its best, in its most keen and sensitive 
form, precisely in church. He knew the liturgical services very 
well. He was familiar with their nuances and peculiarities, and 
he especially enjoyed comparing the many rubrical details and 
local customs as they appear in the numerous endemic tradi¬ 
tions of Orthodox worship. Throughout his life he held a special 
interest in all varieties of Orthodox church music, and, posses¬ 
sive of a beautiful second tenor voice, he delighted in singing 
in the Church services. While a student at St Vladimir’s, he 
regularly led the other seminarians in singing the services in 
Greek, in the Byzantine chant. He sang on several recordings 
of the Seminary choir, and was a member of two of the 
Seminary’s travelling summer octets (1962 and 1963). For 
this writer, there were few experiences more pleasurable and 
spiritually penetrating than standing next to Fr Alexander in 
the center of the church during a festal matins and, in harmony 
with him, singing the anabathmoi antiphon of the 4th tone (in 
the Valaamo-chant melody): “From my youth many passions 
have fought against me, but do Thou help me, and save me, 
O my Savior.” 

No word about our deceased colleague would accurately 
convey his life and personality without making forceful refer- 
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ence to him as a man of unity. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say that, in his generation, Fr Alexander Doumouras was 
an apostle and pioneer of Orthodox unity. In each of his 
many capacities as a churchman—as a member of the faculty 
and administration of St Vladimir’s, as a priest, administrator, 
ecumenical officer and leader within the Greek Archdiocese; as 
the General Secretary of SCOBA—he was a convincing teacher, 
advocate, tireless laborer and living witness to the pressing 
need and realistic possibilities for Orthodox unity in North 
America. To everyone—Greek, Russian, Antiochian, etc.—his 
message was one and the same: an appeal to rise above the 
divisions of ethnicism and self-interest. He demonstrated by 
his own life, by his own wholehearted embracing of both the 
Byzantine and the Slavic expressions of Orthodoxy in specific 
(and he was fully at home in each), that in the achievement 
of Orthodox unity all is to be gained and nothing is to be 
lost. It was this vision—his love and respect for each tradition 
coupled with his summoning of all to unity—that inspired his 
efforts, referred to above, to write a history of Orthodoxy in 
America, a work which, unfortunately, his shortened life did 
not permit him to finish. 

Ordination to the priesthood came relatively late in Fr 
Alexander’s life. His priestly consecration took place only in 
1982. It followed his many years as an administrator and teacher 
of New Testament Greek at St Vladimir’s (the latter he con¬ 
tinued to do until illness prevented him from continuing), 
seventeen years as chanter and choir director at Holy Trinity 
Greek Orthodox Church in New Rochelle. NY, and the same 
number of years of service as the executive secretary of the 
Greek Archdiocesan Committee on Missions, an office through 
which he assisted many Orthodox theological students from 
abroad to study at Orthodox theolosical schools in America. In 
1985 he was elevated to the rank of Archimandrite. 

Following the funeral services in New Rochelle, Fr 
Doumouras’s remains were taken to his beloved Sheboygan for 
interment. All his colleagues, friends and students at the Seminary 
mourn his passing, and remain confident in prayer that Jesus 
Christ, the great High Priest, being mindful of the extraordinary 
service to so many which Fr Alexander has performed both 
within and outside the Church, will have mercy on his soul and 
grant him rest in the homeland of his heart’s desire. 

MAY HIS MEMORY BE ETERNAL! 


— Fr Paul Lazor 
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The Indissolubility of Marriage In 
Orthodox Law and Practice* 


Bishop Peter L’Huillier 


In our society, which bears more or less a Christian im¬ 
print, the idea, which in the past was widely accepted and 
according to which marriage does not normally end before the 
death of one of the spouses, has been seriously shaken. The 
principle of a lifelong association is far from evident for many 
of our contemporaries. Until the middle of this century, divorce, 
except in a few restricted situations, was an exception to the 
rules dictated by the predominant morality. Today even Chris¬ 
tian couples who marry with the initial intention of forming a 
permanent union break up and consecrate their rupture in a 
divorce. Besides, almost everywhere civil legislation has reflected 
this evolution of custom; it has in a certain fashion made divorce 
banal. One could not suffer the illusion that this is only a passing 
phenomenon, since several factors which come into play in the 
creation of this new tendency are far from being a simple 
accident. This situation has already been the object of prolonged 
studies* and it does not fall within the limits of the present paper 
to digress into these problems of sociology. We realize we must 
take them into consideration to the extent that they influence 
ecclesiastical practice and offer food for thought on the perennial 
nature of canonical doctrines. Let us begin with a few remarks, 
which we shall later develop. 

(1) Certain passages in the New Testament deal with the 
question that interests us. Yet the hermeneutic problems they 

♦This article will appear in a future issue of Studia Canonica. 
iJean Gaudemet, Le manage en Occident, Ed. du Cerf, Paris 1987, espe¬ 
cially pp. 431-464. 
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raise are delicate; they are limited to the explanation of Mat¬ 
thew’s “clause of exception.” It must be realized that these texts 
do not offer a ready made answer to the questions asked by the 
theologians and canonists. 

(2) Neither in the East nor in the West did the early 
Church develop a systematic matrimonial law. If this fact is not 
taken into consideration, the testimonies from that age run a 
great risk of being situated in a false perspective. 

(3) During the Late Middle Ages, a certain system begins 
to develop. Although the Byzantine East and the Romano-Ger- 
manic West were still in ecclesiastical communion, nevertheless 
for historical reasons this development took place separately. 

Let us examine these three points individually. 

1. It is an incontrovertible fact that Jesus took a stand against 
divorce. This is clearly confirmed by St Paul towards 55/57 
and later in the Synoptic gospels.* Considering that Jesus exer¬ 
cised His public ministry in the non-Hellenized world of Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism, we may deduce that He viewed divorce con¬ 
cretely as it was practised in this milieu, that is to say, the 
repudiation of a woman by her husband. This remains true, even 
if at times the wife had the possibility of inciting her husband to 
initiate the procedure.® It may be noted as well that all the 
synoptic passages dealing with divorce are dominated by the 
idea that divorce leads to adultery.^ Without entering the debates 
on “interim ethics,” it therefore appears to our mind that these 
passages do not really contradict the logia on family ties related 
to the coming of the kingdom.® 

Here we do not have to go into the problems of the trans¬ 
mission of the sources used in the New Testament. In any event, 
the attempts to re-establish the ipsissima verba of Jesus on 
divorce belong to the realm of pure hypothesis. The intention 
of Saint Paul and the Synoptics is to adapt the Lord’s teaching to 

21 Cor 7:10-11; Mt 5:31-32 and 19:3-9; Mk 10:2-12; Lk 16:18. 

^Leonard Swidler, Women in Judaism , The Scarecrow Press, Metuchen, 
NJ. 1976, p. 155; Samuel Sandmel, Judaism and Christian Beginnings , Oxf. 
Univ. Press, New York 1978, pp. 195-196. 

^E. P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism , Fortress Press, Philadelphia 1985, p. 

256. 


«Lk 14:26 and 28:29. 
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the times and places to which their writings are destined.® Paul 
and Mark have in mind the legislation of Rome; they state pre¬ 
cisely that the woman must not divorce.^ St Paul is aware as 
well that the Lord’s commandment does not cover all the possible 
causes of separation, and he finds himself called to give his own 
opinion as is clear from the expression he uses: “lego ego, oukh 
ho Kyrios.”^ In this occurrence arises the question of what will 
later be termed the “Pauline privilege.” 

Luke reports in precise form the Lord’s teaching.® This is 
not, however, an occasion for deducing from this editorial brevity 
that Luke’s text reproduces exactly the very words of Jesus. 
Matthew is addressing Judeo-Christian communities. In his 
presentation of the teachings of Jesus, he makes use of two 
sources: one is the collection of logia conventionally designated 
by the letter Q', the other is the one which forms the basis of 
the Gospel of Mark. This is why the teaching on divorce is 
found twice in this Gospel. In both passages, the restrictive 
clause appears parektou logon porneias (5:32) and mi epi 
porneia (19:9).‘* The formulation which is proper to Matthew’s 
account 19:2-12, shows that this Evangelist places the debate 
between Jesus and the Pharisees in the framework of the con- 
troverises of Tannaitic Judaism over the meaning and the appli¬ 
cation of Deut. 24:1 erwat dabar (literally a “nudity of thing”). 
In the Septuagint version, this is rendered by askhemon pragma 
(“something shameful”). Given the context of the episode re¬ 
lated in ch. 19, there is no reason to seek for the word porneia 
any other meaning than “misconduct.”" Matthew, it seems, 
wishes to avoid attributing to Jesus any teaching which would 
be seen as morally shocking, namely that a husband must not 
repudiate his unfaithful wife. To carry on with conjugal life 
in such conditions was regarded as sharing in the defilement of 
this woman.*® Can it be concluded that Matthew is presenting 
the teaching of Jesus on divorce as a straight forward alignment 

^Charles Munier, L’6glise dans I’Empire romain, Ed. Cujas, Paris 1979, 
pp. 38-40. 

n Cor 7:10-11; Mk. 10:12. 

81 Cor 7:12. 

9Lk 16:18. 

i8Kurt Aland, The Greek New Testament, 3rd ed. 1975, p. 15 and 72. 

^•Recent bibliography nn J. Gaudement, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

^2Jer 3:1. The prophet expresses this idea as obvious. 
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with the position of the school of Shammai? This is only true 
with regards to the sole reason accepted for divorce, but in Jew¬ 
ish law, the writ of repudiation (get) was intended to let it be 
known that the wife was free to remarry,which is contrary to 
the commandment of Jesus. Moreover, it cannot be inferred from 
the interpolated clauses in Matthew that there is a right of 
remarriage for the former spouse. The grammatical construc¬ 
tion of 5:32 and 19:9 suggests that the clause of exception 
applies to divorce itself and does not imply the impossibility of 
a subsequent remarriage.^* Otherwise it would be difficult to 
understand the Apostle’s reflection, “if such is the condition of 
the husband with a wife, it is better not to marry” (19:10). 
The global interpretation of the two passages from Matthew on 
divorce followed by a remarriage is in conformity with the whole 
of the doctrine expressed elsewhere in the New Testament. 

2. To what extent was this norm applied in the early Church? 
In examining the Christian literature of the first two centuries, 
the impression emerges that a strict application was prevalent.*® 
Just the same, as Charles Munier observes about the entire pre- 
Nicene period, testimonies on the subject of divorce and subse¬ 
quent remarriage are very few; their formulation is laconic and 
almost exclusively marked with apologetic or paranetic con¬ 
siderations.*® We do not know, either, how the ecclesiastical 
authorities exercised their control in the conclusion and eventual 
dissolution of marriage. In any case, from a legal point of view, 
the procedures were entirely beyond their competency.*’’ Did 
the Church really consider as married, people who no longer 
had the jus conubii, but nonetheless lived in a monogamous and 
stable union? A clearly formulated answer to this question can¬ 
not be expected from the sources of Christian antiquity. One 

i^Leonard Swidler, op, ciUy p. 195. 

^^Robert H. Gundy, Matthew, A Commentary on His Literary and 
Theological Art, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, MI, 1982, pp. 90-91 and 380-381. 

isChanoine Nicolas Jung, Evolution de Vindissolubility, remariage religieux 
des divorci; P. Lethielleux, Paris 1975, pp. 41-47. 

^®“Le t6moignage d’Orig^ne en matiere de remariage apr^s s6paration,” 
Revue de droit canonique, XXVIII, 1, 1978, p. 17. 

I'^On the formation and dissolution of marriage in Roman Law see 
Percy Ellwood Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage, Clarendon Press, Ox¬ 
ford, 1930 (Reimpression Scientia, Allen, 1979), pp. 68-106 and 218-248. 
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can say at most, without bringing into question the civil law, 
that the ecclesiastical authorities did not regard such unions as 
blameworthy.*® 

It seems beyond dispute that during the first centuries, cases 
of divorce followed by remarriage were infrequent among Chris¬ 
tians. The stand taken by our Lord in this regard certainly 
played a dissuasive role; but one must also take into considera¬ 
tion the strong ascetic tendency influencing Christianity at that 
time.*® Although the greater Church was quick to distance itself 
from the excesses of the Encratites, it remained nonetheless true 
that continence appeared to be the ideal in life. The remarriage 
of widowed spouses, while tolerated, did not merit any esteem.^ 

3. Given these conditions one may imagine how the remarriage 
of divorced spouses was considered. In spite of this, certain cases 
did occur. In 246 the fact was noticed and discussed by Origen. 
Mentioning in this regard the permission granted by certain 
Bishops, Origen asserts that this concession is contrary to Scrip¬ 
ture, although he does observe that the Church leaders did not 
act without reason (ou men panti alogos). They showed an 
attitude of condescension in order to avoid greater evils.®* With 
regards to this well known and now oft-quoted passage, we 
should like to draw attention to several points. 

(1) The formulation of Origen suggests that these inci¬ 
dents are not entirely isolated since they concern several bishops. 

(2) In the cases in question, permission was previously 
sought from the ecclesiastical authorities; in other words, the 
divorced parties did not simply take recourse to civil procedures. 

(3) The Bishops were of the opinion that the problem fell 
within their spiritual competency. 

i*Decision of Pope Callistus (217-222), unfavorably quoted by Hippo- 
lytus, Philos. IX, 2, GCS. 26, 250. Can. 40 and 53 of St Basil, V. N. Benesevic, 
Syntagma XIV titulorum, Saint-Petersburg 1906, pp. 491 and 497. 

iSRobin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1987, pp. 336-374. 

20Athenagoras calls such a one with scornful irony “a decent adulterer” 
(euprepes . . . moicheia). Other testimonies from the second and third 
centuries are mentioned by Henry Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, The 
Westminster Press, Philiadelphia 1954, pp. 37-38. 

2iComm. in Matth. XIV, 23, GCS. X, 340-341. See the excellent analysis 
of this passage by Ch. Munier op. cit. pp. 15-19. 
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(4) Origen’s text only makes allusion to the remarriage of 
the wife. Although the argument e silentio must be treated 
prudently, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the opposite 
case also arose.^* 

(5) The Bishops did not take lightly the New Testament 
teaching, except they thought that in this question as well as in 
other ethical demands expressed by the Lord, adjustments in¬ 
spired by pastoral considerations were sometimes necessary. 

From this perspective, the hesitations of the legislators are 
understood as the jus scriptum emerged. This appears for ex¬ 
ample in the drafting of Canon 11 decreed by the Council of 
Arles in 314: "For those who discover their wives in the offence 
of adultery and who otherwise are still young and faithful, to 
whom remarriage has been forbidden, it has been decided to 
advise them to the extent that it is possible not to remarry as 
long as their wife, even an adulterous one, remains living.”^ 
In two letters addressed to St Amphilochus of Iconium, St Basil 
answers different questions that the former had asked. In this 
framework, St Basil explains the custom (synetheia) of the 
Metropolitan Church of Caesarea on the remarriage of husbands 
abandoned by their wives. It is evident that in this case the 
Church tolerates remarriage.*^ Great ingenuity is required to 
diminish the weight of this testimony. Indeed St Basil uses the 
term syggnostos, which means, worthy of pardon, to characterize 
the husband who remarries. With regards to the expression, 
“pardon will be granted to him to receive communion in the 
Church,” its full significance is seen when one recalls that re¬ 
fusal of communion was the only recourse available to the 
Church to penalize those who entered a marriage that the Church 
did not sanction. Towards the middle of the sixth century, these 

Junge, op. cit. p. 27; Theodore Mackln, Divorce and Remarriage, 
Paulist Press, New York/Ramsey 1984, p. 132. This author quotes the work 
of Giovanni Cereti, Divorzio, move nozze e penitenza nella chiesa primitiva, 
Edizioni dehoniane, Bologna 1977, pp. 214-215. 

23J. Gaudemet, Concile gaulois du IVe siecle, S. Chr. 241, Cerf, Paris 
1977, latin text pp. 50 and 52, French trans. pp. 51 and 53. For criticism of 
the text see p. 52, n, 1. The author explains why he does not agree with the 
correction proposed by P. Nautin. The canon of the Council of Arles of 314 
on remarriage after divorce: Recherches de sciences religieuses 61, 1973, pp. 
353-362. 

24Can. 9 and 35, Benes. pp. 472-474 and 490. 
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answers were added to the canonical corpus of the Byzantine 
Church. They thus acquired the status of official ecclesiastical 
norms.^® 

4. The early Church did not seek to undermine the existing 
social order, which includes the institution of marriage. How¬ 
ever, the Church made efforts to ensure respect by the married 
faithful for the principles of moral decency. In addition, as the 
clergy began to appear as a class definitely distinct from the 
laity, they were subject to strict matrimonial regulation.^® By 
way of contrast, certain canons relating to marriage that were 
decreed in the fourth and fifth centuries seem to indicate that 
the ecclesiastical authorities were not to control marriage of the 
laity.®^ 

In fact, the written canon law of the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies adds almost nothing to our subject. Apostolic canon 48 
declares briefly: If a layman, after having left his own wife 
marries another or if he marries a divorced wife, he shall be 
excommunicated.^^ This canon prescribes for the guilty a penance 
whose length is not specified. We shall see further on how this 
text was interpreted in the East during the Middle Ages. In any 
event, the author of the collection has no illusions about the 
reality of the situation, as is evident from the wording of canon 
18 which mentions as an irregularity of ordination marriage with 
a divorced woman (ekbeblemenen) 

5. The numerical increase of the Church as a consequence of 
its gradual establishment as the religion of the Empire inevitably 
led to greater difficulty for the hierarchy in exerting control over 
the individual lives of the faithful. This phenomenon must have 

25For the circumstances of this inclusion, see E. Honigmann, Le Syntagma 
XIV tiiulorum, Subsidia Hagiographica, 35, 1961, p. 52. 

26For the development of the distinction between clergy and laity, see 
Alexandre Faivre, Les laics aux origines de VBglise, Le Centurion, Paris 1984. 
Also see Pierre Van Beneden, Aux origines d*une terminologie sacramentelle, 
Ordoy ordinare, ordinatio dans la litterature chritienne avant 313, Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, Louvain 1974. 

27See, for example, can. apost. 18, St Basil, can. 27, Benes, pp. 65 and 

487 . 

28/^/U p. 72. 

29/h/d. p. 65. 
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been especially accute with regard to marriage, since the Church 
was not legally involved either in the formation or the eventual 
dissolution of marriage contracts. A rule decreed at the Council 
of Carthage in 407 appears very significant in this respect. It 
stipulates: It seemed well, according to evangelical and apostolic 
discipline, that neither the husband abandoned by his wife nor 
the wife abandoned by her husband should remarry another; 
either they remain as they are or they reconcile. If they ignore 
this prohibition, they shall be subjected to penance. In this matter 
it must be requested that an imperial law be passed.^° 

Patristic literature of this epoch offers very few practical 
indications on indissolubility or on conditional solubility of mar¬ 
riage. This literature belongs for the most part, as far as it 
concerns the subject of marriage, to the parenetic genre. From 
time to time allusions to the difference between Christian exigen¬ 
cies and the laxity of Roman law are found.®' On the subject of 
remarriage for the divorced, other than the above mentioned 
passage of St Basil, there is a very clear testimony from St 
Epiphanios.®® 

The idea by which the matrimonial bond subsisted in spite 
of a justified divorce, that is, one founded on Matthew’s clause 
of exception, is formally contradictory to the general position 
of the Eastern Fathers. It would be tedious to mention all the 
explicit testimonies to this effect. Let it suffice to mention St John 
Chrysostom, who confirms that through adultery marriage is 
dissolved and that after fornication, the husband ceases to be 
the husband.®® As for St Cyril of Alexandria, he expressly states: 
It is not a writ of divorce that dissolves marriage before God, 
but bad actions.^ 

In the West at the same epoch, St Augustine put forth a 

*’Registri Eccl. Carth. Excerpta, 102, 6dit. de Ch. Munier, Concilia 
Africae, Corpus Christianorum, Ser. Lat., p. 218. This series of African canons 
was introduced into Byzantine ecclesiastical legislation in the sixth century. 

®iSt Gregory Nazianzus, Letter 144, P.G. 37, 248; St Jerome, Letter 77, 
3, P.L. 22, 691. 

®^aer. 59, GCS. 31, 368-369. For the reasons of accepting the text 
established by K. Holl, see our article “L’attitude de I’figlise orthodoxe vis-a-vis 
du remariage des divorc6s,” Revue de droit canonique XXIX, 1979, p. 53, n. 
34. 

s®Hom. 19 on the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, P.G. 61, 154-155. 

3^omm. on Mt., P.G. 72, 380. 
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theory of the intangibility of the marriage bond for Christian 
spouses. For the Bishop of Hippo, this characteristic derives from 
the sacramentum, that is the irrevocable engagement pronounced 
by the spouses before God.*® Was St Augustine convinced in his 
innermost thoughts of the solidity of these arguments? One can¬ 
not be entirely sure, for in his Retractations he admits that the 
question is obscure and difiBcult.®* The views expressed by St 
Augustine had no effect on canonical practice in the West before 
being used by the scholastic theologians and the canonists of the 
Middle Ages. These views remained entirely unknown in the 
Greek East. We mention them briefly now, because they form 
the basis of later developments in Western law of the notion of 
the persistence of the marital bond. 

6. The restrained tolerance of remarriage after divorce such as 
is shown from examples in the early Church must be understood 
in the light of a general attitude. It is certain that the Church 
Fathers saw complete abstinence as the perfect state. But the 
Church, as opposed to certain Encratite sects, fully accepted the 
legitimacy of the first marriage. On the other hand, as we have 
already shown, second marriages were seen as a concession to 
the weakness of the human condition. The Church showed her 
disapproval by imposing penance on the bigamous.®^ She forbade 
priests to partake in nuptial festivities.®® In this perspective, the 
early canonical texts do not distinguish whether penance imposed 
on the bigamous was only for the remarriage of widowed spouses 
or also for the divorced. The latter possibility seems the more 
likely.®* 

The problem of remarriage after divorce remained com¬ 
plicated for a long time by the absence of doctrine on what 
constituted a valid marriage in the eyes of the Church. It must 
be noted that Roman law offered little assistance in this area; 

*®De Nuptiis et Concupic. i, 10, 11, P.L. 44, 420 and De Bono Coning. 10, 
ibid. 381. For a synthesis of Augustine’s passages on this subject see Th. 
Mackin, op. cit. pp. 194-220. 

®*i, xix, P.L. 32, 616: “latebrosissima quaestio”; ii, Ivii, ibid. 653: “quaes- 
tionem difficillimam.” 

^n^odicea, can. 1; Saint Basil, can. 4, Benes, pp. 267 and 467-468. 

s*Can. 7, ibid. p. 239. 

®9J. Gaudemet thinks that can. 1 of Laodicea applies to marriage after 
divorce. Le mariage ... p. 76. 
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even its terminology was obscure. Outside the case where the 
matrimonium was considered justum, this term may designate 
a variety of unions.^® Furthermore, the canonical legitimacy of 
marriage did not depend on the fulfillment of religious rites. In 
these conditions a practical consideration arose. Was it neces¬ 
sary to consider as bigamous the one who had entered a first 
marriage before baptism and a second one after having become 
a Christian? Divergent opinions on this question emerged to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth century and during the fifth.^‘ The 
controversy was void in the East due to the fact that Apostolic 
canon 17, accepted as normative in the East, only takes into 
consideration marriage contracted after baptism.*^ It must be 
noted in this debate that the question of the validity per se of 
the first marriage was not directly raised; the divergence in the 
positions concerned qualification for ordination. 

7. The affirmation which states that it is through civil law that 
divorce entered the Church*^ gives rise to serious reserves. The 
displacement towards the East of the center of gravity of the 
Empire did not cause radical change in Roman Law, at least up 
until the eighth century. Christian Emperors, invested in theory 
with unlimited legislative power, had nonetheless to take into 
account the institutional continuity of Romanitas. It is within 
the framework of the Roman Law that, starting in the reign of 
Constantine, the Emperors attempted to render divorce more 
difficult.^ This indicates that civil legislation must be seen as a 
series of attempts to breathe a few Christian principles into a 
judicial system which hardly lent itself to this. The most flagrant 
disagreement was over the nature of consent in marriage. Since 
the end of the Republican era, Roman law, reflecting a widely 
prevalent feeling, founded marriage on the mutual consent of 
the spouses. Consent was necessary not only to form marriage, 

**P.E. Corbett, op. cit. pp. 102-103. 

■*tPaul-Henri Lafontaine, Les Conditions positives de Vaccession aux 
Ordres dans la premiire ligislation eccUsiastique (300-492), Edit, de I’Univer- 
sit6 d’Ottawa, Ottawa 1963, pp. 179-181. 

^^Benes, p. 65. On the receiving of “Apostolic Canons” in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, see E. Honigmann, art. cit. p. 52. 

^Jean Dauvillier-Carlo De Clercq, Le mariage en droit canonique oriental, 
Sirey, Paris, 1936, p. 85. Cf. P. Adnfes, Le Mariage, Descl6e, Paris 1963, p. 66. 

■**P.E. Corbett, op. cit. pp. 244-248. 
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but also to maintain it. If the affectio maritalis or the will to be 
husband and wife disappeared, the marriage was dissolved.^® 
Needless to say the Church could not accept this theory even 
if many Christians seemed to. This is why the Church found it 
more and more difficult to have divorce by mutual consent 
eliminated from civil law. 

In his legislative work, the Emperor Justinian deals in 
several instances with divorce. One can discern a chronological 
evolution to his thinking. First he appears quite liberal, as is 
evident from the numerous divorce cases still accepted in 535 in 
Novellae 17.*® The publication in 542 of Novellae 117 marks a 
turning towards greater strictness.*^ This law is important to the 
extent that it constitutes the basic element of the future Byzantine 
nomocanonic synthesis. The idea which motivated the Emperor 
was that divorce must be the exclusive result of reasonable 
causes, expressly stated in law. These causes were enumerated. 
In addition it is precisely stated that divorce ex consensu (apo 
synaineseds) was no longer admissible.** This latter stipulation 
was so directly contrary to the prevailing customs that it was not 
of much effect. Nevertheless, Justinian reiterated this prohibi¬ 
tion in 556.*® Ten years later, his successor Justin II, alleging 
that in all likelihood the law was too difficult to enforce, 
rescinded it purely and simply.*® This return of the legislation to 
the statu quo ante did not modify at all the Byzantine Church’s 
position on divorce, as is proven by canon 87, promulgated in 
691 by the Council in Trullo, This canon merely repeats the 
dispositions found in answers 9, 35, and 77 of St Basil. It may 
be summarized thus: The wife who abandons her husband with¬ 
out a valid reason and joins with another man is an adultress, 
and her husband is not to re-enter marital union with her. As for 

^®D. 35, 1, 15 i.£.: “Nuptias enim non concubitus, sed consensus facit” 
(Ulpien) C.J.C.I., P. Krueger, Berlin 1954, p. 540. Cf. D. 50, 17, 30, ibid. 
p. 921. On divorce “a diversitate mentium”: D. 24, 2, 2 (Gains), ibid. p. 355. 

On this conception of marriage and its eventual dissolution see Barry 
Nicholas, An Introduction to Roman Law, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1969 
(reimpression 1982), pp. 80-90. 

4®Novellae, C.J.C. III, R. Schoell et G. Kroll, Berlin 1959, pp. 146-186. 

^’’Ibid., cap. 8, 9, pp. 557-560. 

^Ibid., cap. 10, pp. 560-561. 

■*®Nov. 134, cap. 11, ibid., p. 686. 

®®No. 2, J. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, I, Athens 1931, 
pp. 3-5. 
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the husband, if he remarries, he is worthy of pardon. On the 
contrary, the man who abandons his wife and takes another is 
guilty of adultery, which necessitates a penance of seven years.^^ 
This canon has two particularities: contrary to certain decisions 
adopted at the same Council, it does not give specific reasons 
for its publication; it does not refer to abuses to be corrected. 
Whereas other canons from this Council, which deal with 
irregular marriages,®^ require the dissolution of these unions, 
this is not the case in canon 87. It may be supposed that the 
Council Fathers in Trullo wanted to stress the Church teaching 
on the causes of divorce. 

8. Divorce by mutual consent was finally eliminated from 
Byzantine civil law with the publication of the Eclogue in 741.®* 
This Code not only strictly limits the causes of divorce, but also 
recalls that the principle of indissolubility (adialytou) has been 
established by God. If this norm is not entirely reflected in the 
legislation, it is because the legislator must take into account 
unfortunate factual reality. The restriction of admissible causes 
for divorce and especially the suppression of divorce by mutual 
consent seem to indicate the growing influence of Christian 
ideas on marriage in Byzantine society. In general, the Eclogue 
shows a weakening of the ideas conveyed from Roman law. 

As the Eclogue was published by the iconoclast Emperors 
Leo III and Constantine V, it was eventually criticized and held 
as null and without force. Nevertheless, some of its dispositions, 
especially those relating to marriage, were adopted in later 
legislation. 

9. As we have already seen, one does not find in the Eastern 
Patristic tradition the idea that the marriage bond persists after 
divorce. The doctrine of absolute indissolubility cannot be found 
in Byzantine law.®* It is necessary to recall that in the West 

sifienes, p. 195. 

“Can. 3 and 72, ibid. pp. 144-147 and 188-189. 

“Ludwig Burgmann, Ecloga, Lowenklau-Gesellschaft. Frankfurt am Main 
1983, 2. 9. 1-4, pp. 180-182. For the date of publication of this code, see 
ibid. pp. 10-12. 

“This remark applies as well to Eastern Churches that were not located 
in the sphere of Byzantine ecclesiastical influence, see J. Dauvillier and C. De 
Clercq, op. cit. pp. 96-122. 
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during the Middle Ages, not only did the application of the 
principle of indissolubility encounter difficulties, but as well the 
determination of its conditions was the result of a long and 
complicated process. In the East, there had not been an inter¬ 
ruption in the continuity of the existence of the Roman state. 
That is why it did not enter the minds of Greek canonists in the 
Middle Ages to question the competence of the imperial authority 
in the area of matrimonial legislation, where Christian influence 
made itself more and more felt. This can be seen in the Basilika, 
the great judicial compilations undertaken on the threshold of 
the tenth century. In this work, passages of the corpus juris 
civilis that are incompatible with the views of the Church on 
marriage are omitted.*® It is during this epoch in Byzantium, 
that the concordance of civil law and Church law relative to 
marriage was taken for granted. Starting from this supposition, 
Byzantine canonists from that time on made use of notions bor¬ 
rowed from Roman law and revised in a Christian perspective. 
It is for this reason that in the twelfth century, Zonaras, Aristenos 
and Balsamon underline the fact that marriage can only be dis¬ 
solved for reasons expressly stipulated in the law. Zonaras and 
Balsamon confirm that this requirement had previously existed.®® 
Although Aristenos does not explicitly state this theory, it under¬ 
lies his paraphrase of Apostolic Canon 48: Let him who divorces 
his wife unless for reasons foreseen by the law (ton nenomothi- 
temenon aition) and marries another, be excommunicated.^’’ 
Reasons for the dissolution of marriage are divided into two 
categories: those which result from an offence; and those which 
do not imply culpability. The first are founded not only on 
adultery but also on serious assaults against marriage as a 
consortium omnis vitae. The second are founded on impotence 
preceding marriage, insanity, the desire of both spouses to 
enter religious life, and a sohd presumption of the death of the 
husband during war time.®® 

®®H. J. Scheltema—^N. Van Der Wall, Basiliconun Libri LX, J.B. Welters, 
vol. IV, Groningen 1962 1. 28, tit. 7, pp. 1357-1371. 

®®RhaUis-Poltis, Syntagma ton . . . Kanonon, t. 2, Athens 1852, pp. 
506-510 

5’f/hW., p. 65. 

®®Matthew Blastares, Syntagma, ibid. t. 6, Athens 1859, Gamma 14, pp. 
175-179. Constantin Armenopoulos, Hexabiblos (text and commentaries by 
C. G. Pitsakes, “Dodone,” Athens 1971, Book 4, Chap. 15, pp. 270-276). We 
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We may presume that on the whole the system operated 
correctly. It is certain that during the Byzantine Middle Ages 
the divorce rate was lower than during late Antiquity. This is 
partially the result of the fact that divorce involved a judicial 
procedure and was only accorded on the basis of definite causes. 
Violation of these principles was likely to raise a strong reaction 
from the Church, as is shown by the case of the Emperor 
Constantine VI towards the end of the eighth century.®® The 
decisions relating to divorce found in the work of Demetrios 
Chomatenos, Archbishop of Ohrid in the thirteenth century, 
show that the dissolution of marriage was not a subject taken 
lightly.®* That is why, when Pope Eugene IV at the end of the 
Council of Florence asked the Greek Bishops to abolish divorce, 
the answer was given in good faith that marriages in the East 
were only dissolved with valid reasons.®* 

10. The nomocanonic synthesis on marriage which developed 
progressively in the East in the course of the Middle Ages repre¬ 
sents an important phenomenon, since it forms the basis of 
matrimonial law for all the Orthodox Churches. However this 
statement needs qualification. The Byzantine juridic model fitted 
into a well determined social-political framework and as such 
was not susceptible to an integral transposition outside of this 
context. The Byzantines furthermore had not imposed a sys¬ 
tematic treatment on the formation and dissolution of marriage. 
Jurists and canonists quote certain maxims formulated in Roman 
jurisprudence and collected in the Digest. Two of these maxims 
are frequently quoted. The first is from Modestine: Marriage is 
a union of man and woman, a lifelong association (consortium 
omnis vitae).^ The second is from Ulpian: It is consent and 
not cohabitation which makes marriage. It is also worthwhile 

make reference to Blastares and Armenopoulos because their compilations 
from the fourteenth century provide a synthesis of Byzantine legislation on 
this subject. 

M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, Claren¬ 
don Press, Oxford 1986, p. 51. 

Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio Solesmensi parata, VI, 
Paris-Rome 1891, passim, 

fi^Concilium Florent., docum. et scripta, ser. B, Acta Graeca, pars 2 
(J. Gill), Pont. 1st Orient., Rome 1953, p. 471. 

62D. 23, 2, 1, op. cit. p. 330; ibid. 50, 17, 30, p. 921. 

®3See for example Novellae 111 and 1112 of Emperor Leon VI, P, 
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taking into account the commentaries on the canons.®* 

On the whole and without question, Byzantine legislation 
tended to limit divorce. This is evident from the principle of 
establishing a list indicating the causes of divorce. Nor must it 
be forgotten that besides the strictly ecclesiastical sanctions 
(epitimia), civil law punished the party proven guilty.®® This 
attitude was founded on the interpretation of Sacred Scriptures,®® 
and as we have seen, on a Christian understanding of the Roman 
definition of marriage as a consortium omnis vitae. 

Whatever the case, the Byzantine position on determined 
causes of divorce entails a few weak spots from the point of 
view of canon law teaching. First of all, certain causes for divorce 
considered as evident proof of misconduct of the wife simply 
reflect the ideas and the customs of a given epoch.®^ But especially 
the idea of strictly determined and numerically limited causes, 
in order to be entirely credible, presupposes immutability. Yet 
this was not the case. In order to grasp this, one only has to 
compare the two almost contemporary lists of Matthew Blastares 
and Constantine Armenopoulos.®* This led the way to later ex¬ 
tensions which eventually undermined the principle.®* 

We stated at the beginning of this study, that Byzantine 
marriage law developed independently from Western influences. 
As a result, one does not find in the East controversy on the 
role of the copula carnalis in the forming of the marriage bond. 
In general, Byzantine canonists did not really elaborate a theory 
of nullity ab initio. This is partially a result of the fact that there 
did not exist a system establishing a precise distinction between 

Noailles-A. Dain, “Les Novellcs de Leon VI le Sage,” Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris 1944, pp. 360-373. 

®4See for example Balsamon’s commentary on canon 87 of the Council 
in Trullo, Rhallls and Potlis, 2, pp. 507-510. 

®5Nomocanon in XIV titles, 13, 4, ibid., 1, pp. 294-296. 

6®Gen. 2, 18-24; Mt 5, 31-32 and 19, 1-9. The Byzantine preference for 
the text of Matthew is not based on ideological motives, but can be explained 
quite simply: the passages from the Gospel of Matthew contained a precision 
—the clause of exception—not found elsewhere. Indeed there was no doubt 
that this precision came directly from Jesus. 

67E.g., the visiting of baths and spectacles. See M. Blastares, Rhallis and 
Potlis, 6, p. 176. On the life of reclusion for women in Byzantium see L. 
Brehier, La civilisation byzantine, Albin Michel, Paris, 1950, pp. 10-14. 

®8Cf. supra note 58. 

®9Conc. in Trullo, can. 3 et 72, Benes, pp. 144-147 and 188-189. 
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kinds of impediments according to their gravity. At the very 
most, certain canons relating to irregular unions stipulate that 
these unions must be dissolved. This is why Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine canonists include in the category of divorce what in 
the West would be considered cases of nullity or simply separa¬ 
tion, which have no influence on the continuation of the mar¬ 
riage.^'" In this regard, we must note that in the West up to the 
sixteenth century, the term divortium was often used to designate 
all cases of separation.'^* 

During the thirteenth century, the Orthodox Church ac¬ 
cepted the sevenfold sacraments, including marriage.'** This 
acceptance was achieved all the more easily since for a long time 
in the East, the benediction of the priest was considered neces¬ 
sary for a legitimate marriage.'*® The inclusion of marriage in 
the list of the seven sacraments had httle ensuing effect on 
ecclesiastical practice. 

11. After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians of the Ottoman Empire remained under previous matri¬ 
monial legislation. Ecclesiastical authorities retained full juris¬ 
diction in this matter. Given the existent social conditions, 
divorces were not frequent. Metrophanes Critopoulos in his 
Confession of Faith (1625) presents an interesting portrait of 
the marriage customs of this time. He affirms categorically that 
the couple remains indissolubly joined. Marriage can under no 
circumstances be broken, unless for reasons of misconduct ac¬ 
cording to the Gospel.'*^ 

In the Pedalion, a collection of canons compiled at the end 
of the eighteenth century, St Nicodemus the Hagiorite expressed 
strict views on the causes of divorce. Outside of adultery, the 

^®E.g. by mutual agreement the two members of the couple choose mo- 
nastic life, Justinian Nov, 22, 5, op. cit. p. 150. 

Naz, art, “Divorce,” Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, t. 4, Paris 
1949, col. 1315. 

Jugie, Theologia dogm, Christ, Orient, t. 3, Letouzey et Ane, Paris 
1930, pp. 15-25. 

73See our article, “Novella 89 of Leo the Wise on Marriage: An Insight 
into its Theoretical and Practical Impact,” The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, Brookline, vol. 32, n. 2, 1987, pp. 155-164. 

74John N. Karmiris, Dogmatica et symbolica monumenta orthodoxae 
catholicae Ecclesiae, t. 2, Athens 1953, pp. 542-543. 
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only valid motives retained for dissolution ex delicto were the 
attempt against the life of the spouse, or heresy. He mentions 
other causes, but these were based on impediments at the time 
of marriage. Moreover, he only allowed remarriage with reserve, 
and this strictly for the party found to be innocent.^® This posi¬ 
tion must be noted, since the Pedalion was published with the 
approval of the Ecumenical patriarch and still remains a highly 
esteemed work, especially within the Greek Church. However, in 
this matter the Pedalion had only limited effects on practice. 

In Russia, Byzantine matrimonial law was never completely 
established. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, even 
cases of divorce by mutual consent are found. But during the 
Synodal period (1720-1917), legislation and jurisprudence ap¬ 
pear even stricter than previously. The causes are reduced to 
seven including bona gratia divorces: 1) adultery, 2) dual 
culpability in breaking of a previous marriage, 3) impotence, 
4) banishment to Siberia, 5) prolonged disappearance, 6) 
apostasy, 7) entering religious life by both spouses. In all events, 
the Holy Synod had the right to dissolve marriages which did 
not fit in the above mentioned categories. As well, the Emperor 
enjoyed the same privilege.'^® The Council of Moscow (1917- 
1918) extended this list considerably.” 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, one observes 
here and there, within the Orthodox Church a tendency towards 
a certain laxism on divorce and remarriage. This phenomenon 
resulted from several factors. It is certainly not a question of an 
abrupt change appearing within the whole of the Orthodox 
Church, The phenomenon is related to the slow but inexorable 
penetration of secular ideas into the Christian East, leading 
toward the erosion of what are suitably called “traditional 
values.” There is no doubt that at least in the first instance, the 
absence of a doctrine of absolute indissolubility played a certain 
role. Indeed canonists continued to reiterate Aat indissolubility 

rsNote on apostolic canon 48, Pedalion, 6tli edition. Aster, Athens 1957, 
pp. 58-62. 

^®N. Souvorov, Outchebnik Tzerkovnago Prava, 4th edition, Moscow 
1912, pp. 387-390. 

^'^Decrees of April 20 and September 1918; see M. Jugie, op. cit. pp. 464- 

465 . 
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remained the normf® but the legislation of several local Churches 
—and even more so local practice—reflect this principle.™ 

12. The political and social mutations of the twentieth century 
affected the whole Orthodox world either immediately or gradu¬ 
ally. The changes in Church State relations had this effect on 
matrimonial law. At the same time, there took place an evolution 
in customs affecting the institution of marriage. There is no need 
to analyze here a problem of which the factors have been amply 
analyzed in recent times. On the other hand, we will try to estab¬ 
lish what the attitude of the Orthodox Church is under these 
circumstances. There is, in fact, not an abundant literature on 
this question. There is nothing comparable to the mid-nineteenth 
century study by Joseph Zhishman, a monumental treatise on 
marriage law, which has not been recently republished.** If the 
Orthodox have not given their attention to this problem, it is 
because they did not have to face the same doctrinal situation 
as the Roman Catholics. Does this mean that the only question 
facing Orthodoxy would be of relevance at the practical level? 
In other words, is it merely a question of a simple dilemna be¬ 
tween the strict application of the rules and a laisser-faire atti¬ 
tude? The question is certainly more complex than that. The 
strict application of the rules supposes the existence of precise 
and universally accepted ecclesiastical legislation. If, as we have 
seen, Byzantine nomocanonic law could not be entirely separated 
from its political social context, this is all the more true in our 
times. 

In Byzantine nomocanonic law and in those systems which 

™See for example the commentaries on Apost. Canon 87 of the Council 
in Trullo by Nicodemus IMilasch], Pravila Pravoslavnoi Tzerkvi, T. 1, Saint 
Petersburg 1911, pp. 121-122 and 577-581. 

™M. Theotokas, Nomologia tou Oikoumenikou Patriarcheiou, Constan¬ 
tinople 1897, pp. 249-295. 

Concerning the legislation decreed by the Council of Moscow, Aliran N. 
Smirensky writes: “It is interesting to note that the Acts of the Moscow 
Sober of 1917 devoted only fifteen lines to the definition of marriage as in¬ 
dissoluble, and has this statement of principle followed by seven pages of 
instructions on how to dissolve this ‘indissoluble’ union,” in “The Evolution 
of the Present Rite of Matrimony and Parallel Canonical Developments,” St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, Crestwood, N.Y. 1964, 8/1, loc. cit. p. 45. 

**Dr. Jos. Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche, Vienna 1864, 
pp. 97-124 and 729-805. 
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derive from it, the dissolution of marriages, except for cases of 
divortium bona gratia, is pronounced as a sanction of a duly 
recognized offence. In this perspective, officially there is no room 
for recognizing a psychological mistake, vitiating the consent. 
Marriage is considered valid if the required objective conditions 
have been fulfilled. Willing consent is one of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of marriage. It is expressed by the participation of the 
future spouses in the rites of the office of betrothal and is con¬ 
firmed with the nuptial blessing.®^ If, as we have already said, 
the concept of annulment has remained for the most part foreign 
in the Eastern tradition, this is not surprising. For annulment 
was the result of the elaboration of sacramental theology and 
Canon Law in the West during the second millenium.®^ As a 
result, in the Orthodox Church a marriage can only be ended, 
during the lifetime of either of the spouses, through a procedure 
of dissolution. 

13. The moral evolution which has caused an increase in 
marriage breakdowns has severely tested Canon Law. Indeed, 
in a few well determined cases, the law permits the dissolution 
of marriage. But the system was conceived and worked out for 
a long time under conditions which are vastly different from 
those that presently exist. The external stability of marriage is 
no longer ensured by a well structured family, nor by social 
constraints. Moreover, apart from some exceptions, ecclesiastical 
authorities are no longer involved in the legal procedures of dis¬ 
solving marriages.®* Today, as long as one of the spouses decides, 
or perhaps both, that the marriage is an irreparable failure, di¬ 
vorce is taken into consideration. It is to be noted that in many 
cases the misunderstanding does not arise from any of the offenses 
listed in the law, and that a negative conclusion is drawn after 
attempts at reconciliation have been made. Whatever the case 
may be, according to Canon Law, not only is there not a motive 
for dissolution, but even more disturbing, these cases appear to 
belong to the category of divorce by mutual consent, which is 

®iSee our above-mentioned article, “Novella 89 of Leo the Wise.” 

Gaudemet, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 

s^For the juridical situation of modern Greece see Sp. Troianos, Fara- 
doseis ekklesiastikou dikaiout 6th edit. Ant. N. Sakkoulas, Athens-Comotini 
1984, pp. 356-357. 
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rejected by the Church. In all events, the decisions of Canon 
Law do not weigh very heavily in the choices made by spouses, 
especially when divorce is granted almost everywhere through 
a relatively simple civil procedure. Let us remember that ac¬ 
cording to the actual tendencies of civil law, opposition to the 
divorce by one of the parties does not constitute an insurmount¬ 
able judicial obstacle. Separation followed by a certain lapse of 
time can be legally transformed into a divorce.** 

Clearly the Church deplores divorce, and it is the role of 
pastors to (hssuade couples as much as possible from the recourse 
to divorce. But once the conjugal union has been broken and 
this rupture has been legally ratified, it is difficult to pretend 
that the marriage continues to subsist in the abstract. Such an 
affirmation does not even withstand a serious philosophical 
analysis of the notion of bond, as was recently shown by Ladislas 
Orsy.*® It is to be noted that as long as a second marriage is 
not foreseen, only a few divorced people begin the procedure 
for dissolution with diocesan authorities. Such behavior might 
be explained in the light of history; the Orthodox East was spared 
the conflicts between Church and State over the jurisdiction of 
marriage that occurred almost without interruption in the West 
from the sixteenth century onwards. This is why in the East 
there was no doctrine elaborated to strictly define the respective 
powers of Church and State. 

Due to the separation of Church and State, one is not 
wholly correct to say that the Orthodox ecclesiastical authorities 
pronounce divorce. They officially certify that a marriage has 
been broken, both in fact and in law.*® Consequently, on this 
point the ecclesiastical procedure is quite simple. It consists in 
identifying the applicant, the religious status of the previous 
marriage, and legal proof of the civil divorce. The fact that the 
same document which recognizes the dissolution of the previous 
marriage may not mention permission to remarry should not lead 
to confusion. It is a question here of something entirely different. 
However to the extent that the problem of the canonical ability 

Gaudemet, op. cit. pp. 455-450. 

^Marriage in Canon Law, Michael Glazier, Wilmington, Delaware 1986, 
pp. 271-272. 

^^astol’naia Kniga Sviachtchenosloujitelia, Mosk. Patriarkhiia, t. 4, Mos¬ 
cow 1983, p. 300. 
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of divorced people to enter a new marriage arises, there exists 
a connection between the two questions. Moreover it is in this 
perspective that the declarations of Jesus on repudiation are 
situated. It is on this practical level that the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between complete divorce and separation, manente vinculo 
according to Latin Canon Law, makes its effect felt.®^ However 
it must be pointed out that for the Orthodox Church divorce 
and remarriage are not intrinsically related, because divorce does 
not ipso facto confer the right to remarriage. This point is made 
evident from current practice, according to which permission 
for a new marriage normally must be announced by the com¬ 
petent ecclesiastical authority. This permission can only be 
granted after examination of a documented request specifying a 
concrete plan for remarriage. 

14. In the Church’s view, remarriage does not enjoy the same 
consideration as the first marriage. If there is a certain disfavor 
towards the remarriage of widowed people, there is even moreso 
in the case of the divorced. It is true that where there is separa¬ 
tion of Church and State, ecclesiastical authorities have no legal 
power to oppose a civil divorce. What is the position of the 
Orthodox Church in these circumstances? At a purely theoretical 
level, theologians do not give a unanimous answer, which does 
not however have a consequence on practice. It is a fact that 
during the first centuries of Christianity, second marriages were 
never sanctioned with a religious blessing. But during the High 
Middle Ages, the idea developed in the popular conscience that 
the priest’s blessing was a necessary condition for the validity of 
Christian marriage, and this idea was eventually ratified by the 
nomocanonic legislation.®® As a consequence, today. Orthodox 
adherents who have not had a religious marriage are considered 
to be in an irregular situation with regard to the Church and 
caimot receive the sacraments. 

When diocesan officials are faced with applications for re¬ 
marriage by divorced parties, they must take various factors into 
account. The application is relatively simple if it originates from 

®’'Can. 1151-1155, Codex Juris Canonici. Libr. editr. Vaticana, Vatican 
City 1983, p. 201. 

*®See our article, “Novella 89 ..pp. 161-162. 
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the party who is declared innocent in the previous marriage 
breakdown, especially if the case involves one of the permitted 
causes of divorce. However, most often things are not this simple, 
for the effective breaking of the previous marriage is not always 
the result of an offence, in the proper sense of the word. More¬ 
over, if on first sight many separations seem to fall in the cate¬ 
gory of divorce by mutual consent, which is condemned by the 
Church, this is in fact not the case. The members of a dissolved 
couple had initially entered a marriage which they considered 
to be a permanent union. Whatever the case may be, one must 
not suppose that the indulgence of the Orthodox Church is with¬ 
out limit. Religious remarriage may be refused, for example, in 
the case where the applicant appears to be unquestionably 
guilty, with no attenuating circumstances, for the breaking of 
the first marriage. Besides, whether after widowhood or divorce, 
third marriages are only conditionally tolerated, and fourth 
marriages are completely excluded.*® That remarriage of divorced 
people is only tolerated is made clear by the imposition of a 
period of penance during a specified length of time preceeding 
the religious ceremony. 

One may be of the impression that the gap between the 
Church’s professed doctrine and actual practice is somewhat old 
fashioned. From a strict point of view, this can often be true. 
However, reality is more complex: In the first place, the Ortho¬ 
dox Church must proclaim the holiness and the unity of marriage 
between Christians; in the second place, the Church does not 
think that, in the domain of marriage as in many others, it is 
necessary to systematically exclude compassion, as long as this 
pastoral tendency does not lead to official laxity. 

Would it be preferable for the Orthodox Church to update 
its laws and practices on divorce and remarriage? This may 
appear on first sight to have some advantages at the practical 
level. We must note however that this problem is not on the 
agenda for the meetings of world Orthodoxy, and to our knowl¬ 
edge, no suggestion has been made in this regard. Perhaps it 
is preferable, despite the inconveniences involved, to not weaken 

®®See the canonical specifications mentioned in the “Tome of Union” 
(July 1920). The critical text was edited by L. G. Westerrink, Nicholas I 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Miscellaneous Writings, Dumbarton Oaks Texts, 
Six, Washington D.C. 1981, pp. 58-69. 
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the principles, while leaving a certain margin of pastoral flexi¬ 
bility. After all, this attitude is inspired by early Church practice 
before nomocanonic law was fixed. In any case, it would be 
utopic to expect to find a solution in this domain that would be 
entirely satisfactory. 
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Memory: Grist of the Spiritual Life 


Richard A. Hutch* 


We try almost constantly, using methods of varying sophisti¬ 
cation, to read meaning into the vast confusion which sur¬ 
rounds us. Thus, for instance, an infant has to make sense of, 
and has to learn how to take the amorphous blur of raw experi¬ 
ence which confronts it. Unless it can do this it will not survive. 
For the most part, though, adult confusion and bewilderment 
occur at a level where, even though we can recognize the objects 
of our environment, we are nonetheless puzzled by their be¬ 
haviour. A physicist, for instance, may be puzzled by the trans¬ 
formation of matter, a novelist by the purpose of life, or a wife 
by her husband’s behaviour. We are all of us “significance-seek¬ 
ing organisms,” constantly in search of cures for our bewilder¬ 
ment.* 

It is, as Jean-Paul Sartre points out, vitally important to be 
able to attach significance to the objects of our environment. 
This is also pointed out by “object relations” theorists in psy¬ 
chology, and it is as well the basis for Asian spirituality and the 
practice of meditation.® Not to know that a certain object is 
capable of easing your hunger or quenching your thirst is even¬ 
tually to die either of starvation or dehydration. Signs and cues 

*N.B. With gratitude to Fr John Jillions, formerly of Holy Annunciation 
Orthodox Church, Park Road, Wooloongabba, Queensland, and all members 
of his parish. 

^See, Jean-Paul Sartre, The Psychology of Imagination (New York: Wash¬ 
ington Square Press, 1975), p. 36. 

®See, Heinz Kohut, The Analysis of the Self (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1971), Restoration of the Self (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1977); and W.D. Winnicott, Playing and Reality (New 
York: Basic Books, 1971). 
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of one sort or another are the very stuff of survival, and are 
epistemic constructions, man-made rather than God-given. Hu¬ 
man beings, rather than natural forces or transcendent deities, 
have the task of sorting and organizing the enviroment. Failing 
this, they are unable to perform one of the most basic chores 
necessary for their survival. 

And yet this is a chore which, initially at least, is performed 
in a situation of utter ignorance. We are required, on pain of 
extinction, to make sense of our surroundings, but we do so 
neither by bringing objects under empirical concepts and so 
recognizing them, nor (if we discount the possibility of innate 
ideas) by appealing to some established body of knowledge and 
belief. In such a situation there is no room for deduction or in¬ 
duction, for there is nothing to deduce or induce from. The only 
possible alternative is that we respond imaginatively. Imagina¬ 
tion then is brought into play. One speaks of having “new 
experiences.”^ 

While much of the current lack of interest in the concept 
of imagination is traceable to the demise of introspection and 
the rise of behavioral psychology and its methodologies, it should 
also be noted that, with the exception of certain Idealist philoso¬ 
phers, the concept of imagination has traditionally been con¬ 
sidered to be of derived or secondary importance in philosophical 
psychology. For Plato and Hume, imagination is dependent on 
perception. Images, the objects of imagination, are, for Plato, 
reflections of perceptual objects, which in turn are deficient 
copies of eternal Forms. Being twice removed from reality, 
images are of derived importance, and imagination is a tertiary 
faculty. Similarly, Hume regards images as copies of sense im¬ 
pressions. Even in those cases in which imagination is considered 
as having more than a derived role, it is secondary in import¬ 
ance to other faculties. Aristotle and Kant conceive of the im¬ 
agination as a link between perception and thought, but it is a 
subordinate intermediacy to the epistemologically more central 
faculties. Thus, it seems natural for man to relate his sensual 

*See, Peter Berger, The Heretical Imperative’. Contemporary Possibilities 
of Religious Affirmation (Garden City, NY; Anchor/Doubleday, 1979). 
Berger speaks about deduction, induction and reduction as possible idioms of 
religion in secularized societies (albeit in ways slightly different from the 
meaning of the terms here). 
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impressions with intellectual concepts, but neither the senses 
nor the intellect can reflect on “spiritual consciousness” as long 
as we believe in these associations between the sensual and the 
intellectual aspects of the world.* 

Though we can stop them in our natural state of conscious¬ 
ness, we can observe them doing and again undoing their work. 
By observing the combinations between impressions and con¬ 
cepts we understand the world as a process without beginning 
and with no ending. But people who believe in their essential 
identity with this process of apparently endless combinations of 
the elements of nature will either ignore death, or death will be 
for them a terrible shock to their own sense of identity. 

This is the reason why people generally pay no attention 
to the death of a stranger, but they feel a loss of a part of their 
own self when a person dies who was closely related to them. 
Why is that so? It seems to me so, because the stranger is not 
part of their mental combinations, whereas a person close to 
them is like a well known card in the pack of cards with which 
they play the mental game of combining their chances of sur¬ 
vival in nature. If you lose a card out of your pack of cards, 
the whole pack has lost its value. Therefore, if a beloved person 
dies, all possibility of being related to the world in the set of 
her relationships vanishes. You only have two courses of action: 
either you can stop playing cards, or you have to get a new pack. 
So we also see two reactions when death appears on our mental 
horizon: the first reaction is that we stop after a while our being 
interested in the world of the dead person, because for us thq t 
world died with the person. The second reaction is that we restore 
in our imagination the world of the dead person, so that the 
dead person’s existence continues in our memory. 

Both reactions in the face of the death of a beloved person 
are natural. This means they do not necessarily involve any 
spiritual awareness of the being of the person who dies. They 
only depend on a difference in the natural type of the person 
who experiences the death of another person: the first reaction 
shows a person who is not adapted to nature by memory, but 
only by possessiveness. The second reaction shows a person in 

^Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New York: Barnes and Noble 
1949), pp. 245fE. 
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whose mental organization memory has a function, the function 
to restore wholeness in space into an image of wholeness in 
time. This spiritual dynamic is clearly illustrated by the “Dream¬ 
ing” of Austrialian aboriginal rituals and myths, where deceased 
elders are restored to temporality (and space, or to distinct fea¬ 
tures of geography). 

Though there are not yet any spiritual values in sight, people 
would judge the first reaction as “unfaithful,” and the second 
reaction as “faithful.” This is not a statement of facts, but a 
statement in terms of values. Is such a statement justified? Has a 
reaction that shows the function of memory more value for the 
human state of being than a reaction that shows adaptation to 
nature by possessive instincts? It certainly has no more value, if 
adaptation to nature is considered as the purpose of life, because 
with the possessive instincts humankind can identify with nature, 
and identification is perfect adaptation. But it may have more 
value, if memory opens a dimension of consciousness that tran¬ 
scends nature and thus shows spiritual purpose of life. 

It is the act of memory that stops our identification with 
our mental combinations. Mental combinations reveal to us the 
chances of nature, and that means the possibilities of the world. 
But through memory we can touch an aspect of truth; we can 
remember something that has truly happened. This, of course, 
is not the whole truth, but it is enough truth, for instance, to 
appear in a trial at the court of justice through the mouth of 
its witness. We call this aspect of truth the historical truth. 
Historical truth is the outcome of memory. Memory can deter¬ 
mine the outcome from any possible combination of what might 
have been. Therefore memory, although not able to reveal the 
whole truth, is nevertheless “the pillar of truth” that carries our 
self-understanding in nature.® Memory really is the mental func¬ 
tion that corresponds to the function of death in nature. There¬ 
fore, when the experience of death shocks our subconscious 
ways of combining our natural possibilities of life-adaptation, 
we only answer to these shocks if we accept the fact of death 
in our mind through an act of memory. It is in memory that we 
can recover from the shock that we received. 

*See, D. C. Dennett, Content and Consciousness (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1969), pp. 132-146. 
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What happens when we recover from a shock? A shock 
destroys the work of our mental combinations. Only when we 
relax in our memory and begin to think about what happened 
to us by the shock that we received, our world is restored in our 
mind. But this world is not any more a world of possible com¬ 
binations; in the restored world we imagine the reality of real¬ 
ized possibilities. We know from the experience of modern 
forms of psychotherapy that imagination has a healing capacity. 
But without an act of memory imagination does not grow. 
Psychoanalysis is the well known technique to set free a blocked 
memory by means of techniques of “free association.” Freud dis¬ 
covered the reason for the inability of many people to commit 
an act of memory and, therefore, to recover from shock, or a 
“traumatic event.” The reason is the repression of disagreeable 
impressions to which many people are accustomed, and which 
create unique forms of unconscious conflict. These people are 
the same that I described as those who are adapted to nature 
by their possessive instincts only, without being able to show a 
reaction towards the death of a person in their memories. 

Freud, as is well known, believed that all people repress 
their disagreeable impressions and that, therefore, nobody would 
be able to achieve an act of memory without being psycho¬ 
analyzed. This goes too far. There are certainly people who 
have the gift of imagination. They have the gift to restore within 
their consciousness the image of what death takes away from 
their surroundings. Thus, the image that does not live any more 
in nature remains alive as a part of their own consciousness and 
grows according to the symbolical value for the spiritual being 
of humankind. If, for example, in the ancient world a hero died 
and a poet sang his story to the people, the hero’s life was fully 
restored not only in the poet’s but also in the people’s imagina¬ 
tion, In ancient times the poets had the function of being the 
memory bearers of the nation. Only with the poet’s help could 
a nation be faithful to its heroes. The poet was therefore the 
creator of that form of religion that we call religious tradition. 
It has been similar, for example, in Orthodox Christianity, where 
“Holy Tradition” and the works of the “Church Fathers” con¬ 
tinue to guide the faithful. 

But with this also began the wrong use of memory: the 
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educators thought that learning traditions by heart would keep 
later generations in touch with the truth that the bearers of tra¬ 
dition remembered in days gone by. Only modem education has 
discovered that learning by heart, or by “rote,” has as a result 
superficial thinking. And, to continue the example of Orthodoxy, 
many Christian leaders lament the misperception of an other¬ 
wise “Living Tradition” by their parishioners. Deep thinking that 
shows the use of reason in dealing with reality only comes with 
the personal experience of truth. This truth that is hidden in the 
ancient poetry and in traditions of spirituality can only be found 
through meditation. Rote learning hardly prepares the ground 
for meditation. Each person, and each new generation, must 
find its own way to the lowest level of truth that I call historical 
truth. Without being sure about historical tmth, our imagination 
does not receive inspiration from the truth that the ancient poets 
and saints witnessed and remembered. When we truly remember 
an event we accept its psychological actuality, and we stop argu¬ 
ing about its real possibility or impossibility. The accepted psy¬ 
chological actuality of our own personal character prepares the 
real ground for the meditative process, or in Christian parlance, 
a “life of prayer.” 

History does not exist in our mental combinations. Here we 
can invent stories, but history is not the sum total of all possible 
stories we can tell. A trae poet or saint reveals history through 
his or her stories. That is so, because his or her imagination has 
become master of mental capabilities, and controller of mental 
combinations. One reveals a conscious participation in the image 
of his or her true self in the ways natural chances of life are 
contradicted by the truth that is witnessed and remembered in 
regard to the theme of death in nature. He or she tells us the 
truth in terms of contradiction with natural combinations, in 
symbols or paradoxes. We accept this poetical and saintly ap¬ 
proach to truth, because it gives us more insight into our true 
being than we have under the reign of the chances of nature or 
the caprice of human initiative in history. A poet or a saint can 
reveal the true character of an historical person. Most people 
would say that he or she is able to do this because of the quality 
of “greatness,” but I think, everybody can do this when our 
relationship with nature has changed by our experience that 
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death is the end of all possible mental combinations and that 
only imagination integrates nature into the process of historical 
evolution. The true poet or saint, indeed the man or woman of 
spirit, is not the witness of the life in nature, but of the life of soul. 

I have explained imagination not as a faculty of the uncon¬ 
scious organization of the mind, but as a faculty of the soul that 
is deeply unconscious as long as we are identified with our mental 
combinations, ideas alone. This has been discovered before by 
Carl Jung, of course.® I said already that through our ment^ 
combinations we are identified with natural chances like gam¬ 
blers. We can master these chances with science, and the proof 
of scientific mastership over nature is critical understanding of 
our mental combinations, the operations by which “reality” is 
constructed. By critical understanding I mean that we stop be¬ 
lieving in our identity with natural process. This says, in the 
terms of Hinduism, for instance, that we consider nature as 
tnaya. Maya is just this game of never ending possibilities or 
chances that never touches true reality if it is not touched by 
death or its mental correspondence that is memory. So certainly 
death is the king of natural kingdom, just as memory is the 
priest of natural religion. 

Critical, scientific understanding of nature is a knowledge 
of the world in which we are not any more blind to the fact that 
also death has its chances in nature, and that we can only answer 
to this mortal shock as far as nature is stored in memory in 
mental images of events that truly happened. Thus, the critical 
scientist can know the image of reality, but he does not yet know 
himself or herself as an actuality, or a part of this image. This 
makes all the difference between the scientist and the true poet 
or saint. The scientist does not any more believe in the ultimate 
power of nature over humankind, because the scientist under¬ 
stands its integration into historical evolution of life by the 
function of memory, but, being not able to use imagination along 
the principles of scientific investigation, one does not yet under¬ 
stand oneself as an image that is projected by one’s own less 
than conscious soul. One knows memory as the motherly womb 
of imagination, but one is not yet recognized as the child who is 

8See especially, C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978), passim. 
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bom out of this womb. One cannot understand by science alone 
that the life that is imagined by the less than conscious soul has 
more reality than one’s own critical memory. 

But I am not yet at the end of my critical approach to the 
problem. The historical bit of truth prevents our mind from 
playing its habitual game of combining the possibilities of nature. 
It stops the uncritical projection of our unconscious into the 
activity of planning. People who have lost aU their sense of 
reality generally sit together making plans for all sorts of possible 
activities that only seldomly will come to realization, and if they 
try to realize a plan, it will prove to be an activity only for its 
own sake, without meaning in the true sense of life. This is 
because our planning falls short of real evolution. It combines 
a future that is not built on our historical past. But our character, 
that means our function of human reliability and capacity to 
will actions with integrity, is built by the truth that we have lived 
in the past. Therefore, memory has also another function besides 
that of a critic of mental combinations: it also has the function 
of being the educator of human character. 

How can this be? Just as memory, in its function of being 
the key to the historical aspect of truth, gives birth to imagina¬ 
tion, it also has the function of connecting consciousness with 
conscience. Memory has the function in our mind to wake up 
humankind to his or her sleeping conscience, and the proof that 
conscience is awakened is the birth of imagination.^ People 
who are adapted to nature by their possessive instincts do not 
notice evil—be it social injustice, illness, crime, etc.—in their 
conscience. Evil, to them, does not exist in a different manner 
from any other mental combination. It is for them like one or 
the other possible combination in a detective story or in an 
adventure. They try to avoid evil as far as it hurts their own 
interests. They behave according to the moral principles that 
suit their interests, and therefore their character is split in differ¬ 
ent roles of moral behaviour, such as economic, pohtical, social, 
religious or philosophical morals. This behaviour is far below 
the level of the human synthesis that we call individuality, which 
is our term for “normal” people. Conscience is the normative 
function in life. It remains as of what is generally normal for a 

n^ennett, pp. 137f. 
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given population of people. It is normal for men and women to 
be conscious of belonging to humankind, and it is not normal to 
forget humankind in the trouble of pursuing one’s own interests. 

But what if humankind in its sleeping conscience is not 
aware of belonging to one species? If humankind does not 
recognize evil as something that works against human synthesis? 
As long as it is so, conscience can only be awakened through 
memory. If I remember that I have not acted in the past accord¬ 
ing to normal human standards, the wrong that I have done 
enters into my conscience. As long as I have not remembered 
my wrong action, conscience does not suffer from it. We may 
consider here memory as the reminder or the positive pole and 
conscience as the reminded one or the negative pole in the con¬ 
scious field of spiritual life. If we attain participation in this 
conscious field we experience the freedom of “normality.” We 
become responsible individuals, often guided by some kind of 
spiritual direction or (say) “Holy Tradition.” 

I called memory, along with D. C. Deimett, “the pillar of 
truth” that carries our self-understanding in nature, and I will 
add to this conscience as the pillar of truth in human life. The 
normal individual has a personal character, not only a natural 
one marked by egoistic or group interest. But this personal 
character is built up in many acts of assimilating the historical 
events of personal formation and evolution with the help of 
memory, and with this in many partial experiences of the awaken¬ 
ing of conscience. This is the “sacramental” quality of a life of 
the spirit, in which “communion” with this truth may grow to 
guide the living. 

As soon as the birth of imagination shows that conscience is 
awakened, this is also the sign that our personal character has 
become the master of our different character roles, or the per¬ 
sona needed for everyday living. Neither Freud nor Jung have 
taught many psychological methods to achieve this personal 
mastership over one’s character as a force in history. Freud dis¬ 
covered that with a suppressed memory imagination cannot un¬ 
fold in dreams, but that dreams only show suppressed psychic 
material. Jung discovered how imagination unfolds its healing 
power in dreams and fantasies, and that this unfolding has as 
well the tendency to build up unconsciously a “process of indi- 
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viduation” towards an individual synthesis of humankind. These 
were two important discoveries, but they do not include the view 
that memory has the function of awakening conscience. Yet, and 
fortunately, other subsequent scholars have widely researched 
this function, reaching positive conclusions especially when ex¬ 
amining the role of religion and the concept of the “sacred.”® 

I myself am strongly inclined to assert that to meditate is 
an illusion as long as we do not truly remember what happened 
in our own life. Just as the poet or saint master their mental 
combinations of possible chances with imagination of the real 
process of history, we should master through meditation our soul’s 
imagination, so that the soul does not imagine wishes that are of 
a lower level than the normal human synthesis. This because 
such wishes create a wishful thinking that cannot help playing 
again with the chances of nature. To meditate means, therefore, 
to be watchful over the soul’s imagination. Through meditation 
we learn the responsibility for our soul and, with this, for our 
self-realization in tandem with accommodation to discovered, 
personal spiritual truths. Meditation absorbs imagination into 
the silent experience of the complementary aspect of the truth 
that we remember in our own life. Meditation absorbs imagina¬ 
tion into historical time and its measures. So we learn in medi¬ 
tation that the normal state of each of us, our common spiritual 
humanity, is the true aim of historical evolution, if such a prem¬ 
ise is in the first place accepted as a good place to begin spiritual 
growth. 

Thus, to conclude with Sartre: 

“la Comprehension se realise en image mais non pas 

par I’image.”® 

Humankind becomes an icon, with all possible starting points 
being radically incamational. Theosis is not by but in memory, 
the grist of the spiritual life. 


*Especially relevant here is the work of Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics 
of Reverie (Boston: Beacon, 1969). 

®From the French edition of The Psychology of Imagination, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, L’lmaginaire (Paris, 1948), p. 136. 
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The End and the Means: 

On Eschatological Methodology 


Constantine Andronikof 


Pascal deplored “to see all men debate but means, not the 
end.” Deplorable as it may be, the fact is quite understandable. 
It reflects a very general psychological aspect of methodology, 
due to the essence of the latter. Means are intimate to a thinker 
(or a doer): in so far as he uses them, they are his. He gains a 
direct satisfaction from applying them because meanwhile he 
knows what he is doing. He may, however, feel quite unhappy 
about his proposed end. It does not belong to him, he is not its 
master. He serves it, he is not served by it. Besides, more often 
than not, the end is not a matter of his own choosing: it is given 
to him by others or imposed by the general problematics of 
philosophy in his time. Likewise in science: when, for instance, a 
physicist aims at discovering the Unitarian theory of the Uni¬ 
verse, the means of his endeavour may be entirely his own, the 
end is not. He would have to take the possibility of such a theory 
as an fl priori and strive to find existing laws, neither created by 
him nor under his control, although he would postulate them. 
Finally, he might have doubts as to his ability to reach his end 
and as to the adequacy of his means. And frequently he has a 
cause of frustration, perhaps even anguish. 

One may, on the other hand, say that the thinker or re¬ 
searcher (whatever his field) feels happy (or fulfilled, at least 
not futile) when rationally or intuitively he knows that his means 
are likely to touch upon his end, were he even to fail to reach 
and grasp it (disappointment can be morally and intellectually 
a positive feeling). Objectively, it is the case when the means 
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are in some (or total) conformity with the end. Then it can be 
averred that the end justifies the means; which anyway is their 
only possible and right justification. 

In other words, it is the spiritual quality of the end that 
makes the means valid, when also qualitatively they correspond 
to it. When they do not, whatever their seeming effectiveness, 
they are not justified by the end. On the contrary, they debase it 
(for instance, converting to a creed by the sword or any form 
of compulsion). 

It is this kind of relationship between the given worthy end 
and the applied honorable means that we call eschatological 
methodology. 

We have, however, to bear in mind that the eschatological 
“dimension” goes both ways, up and down the flow. It goes 
“upstream,” towards the principle, the beginning of all things 
(including ourselves and our thought process) perceivable in 
space and time, a “beginning” which itself is not in time. Other¬ 
wise we would have to define the starting point of the temporal 
beginning and continue to define it ad infinitum, whereas the 
infinite, in the eschatological sense, is the eternal and not the 
indefinite sum of chronological time. 

Eschatology also goes “downstream,” towards the “end,” 
which, in its turn, we can conceive but eschatologically, i.e. 
beyond time (however without precluding the notion of an ulti¬ 
mate “duration” for man and the cosmos, since both are created, 
i.e. relative and not absolute). 

Owing to such a “dimension,” our thought recognizes that 
it has a continuity in time (heredity, tradition, history) as well 
as a discontinuity at both ends, “before” and “after” time as we 
know and experience it. 

If we take this upward and downward eschatological ap¬ 
proach as the revealed a priori (Christian faith), or postulate 
it as a philosophical axiom (creationism, finalism, several brands 
of intellectuahsm . . .), our methods in any field will be so 
oriented or motivated as to take that dimension into account. 
Our methodology will be geared to eschatology. The means of 
our research will have the eschatological end in view and their 
value will depend on it. 

Leaving aside the quality criterion, the same kind of aim- 
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oriented approach is inevitable in any thought process or action, 
as indeed in nature itself. Even in deliberately mechanistic sys¬ 
tems (determinism, positivism, materialism), the mechanism itself 
is nothing else than a set of means in view of an action, not the ac¬ 
tion as such; it represents the “quotnodo,” not the “quid.” Life in all 
its complexity, logical and alogical (but not alien to its “logos”) 
cannot be reduced to any mechanism, as amply demonstrated 
in philosophy, implied by modem science and proven by our 
everyday experience. “The concept of an absolute mechanism, 
without any relation to any end, is inconceivable. Actually, we 
always think teleologically. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
suggest some ends to nature and starting from them we explain 
its mechanism. In that respect, the whole of natural sciences is 
telelogical” (including evolutionism, political economy, marx¬ 
ism . . . ) (Bulgakov, The Philosophy of Economy, Moscow, 
1912, n.l, p. 51; in Russian; French transl., Lausanne, 1987). 

It remains however obvious that, in order to be achieved 
or aimed at, any end in nature as well as in thought needs means, 
a mechanism or methods. In that sense, the means are an instru¬ 
mental part of the end. 

An analogy with spiritual life, more precisely with the 
mystical approach, is here in order, as the optimum case of 
such a teleology in man’s activity. The end in mysticism is to 
feel, even to see, God. For achieving it, the mystic applies per¬ 
sonally adjusted ascetic means with prayer. Yet in reaching his 
goal (theoria), the mystic knows that he is in a temporary and 
punctual state. His proximate end is in time (during his life 
span), but his remote and final end is eschatological: i.e. die 
genuine, indisputable, immediate and everlasting perception 
of the Godhead in life eternal. According to his standards (his 
faith), that is the Ultimate Reality (the Kingdom). 

As already pointed out, this kind of “open-ended” ap¬ 
proach is not at all alien to science. This history of sciences 
clearly shows that even when the pursuit of scientific knowledge 
is taken as an end in itself (positivism, neo-humanism . . .), 
perennial epistemological and philosophical questions inevitably 
rise and remain outstanding, such as; what makes the world 
knowable? Does scientific knowledge cover reality or is it 
merely a system of mathematical models of perceived or con- 
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ceived objects? Can the whole range of human perceptions be¬ 
come such scientific objects? Does a whole set of all sets exist?, 
etc. 

Evolutionary theories, for instance, are quite illustrative in 
that respect. It is widely realized to-day that neither orthogenesis, 
parallel evolutions of different species, “coadaptations,” nor 
morphogenesis itself can be explained by random transformations 
or mutations, occurring within their own supposed system. “One 
may say that everything concerning the formation and life of 
the organism shows that it is absolutely impossible to explain 
the visible phenomena by physico-chemical actions and chance” 
(S. Van Mierlo, La Science, la raison et la foi, Paris, 1948, p. 
213). 

Indeed, a serene scientific study, free from ideology (such 
as mechanistic determinism and materialism at all costs), “has 
lead eminent biologists not only to accept the idea of finality 
and to revert to vitalism (Wheeler, McBride), but even to refer 
evolutionary phenomena to the implementation of creative ideas 
(Thompson, Vialleton), to accept the idea of a non material 
agent controlling the development of the embryo according to a 
pre-established plan (Driesch’s entelechia), to speak of an “or¬ 
ganizational field” (Speman) or of a “biological and morpho¬ 
genetic field” (Woltereck, Gurwitsch and others)” {ibid., and 
n. 51). Such speculations have to do only with transformations 
as observed in living organisms. “However, when we consider the 
more general problem of integral transformism (from inert 
matter to life, from life to intelligence), we are faced with prob¬ 
lems which it is even less possible to solve by means of a ma¬ 
terialistic thesis” (ibid., p. 217). Modem cosmology is not far 
from reaching a similar conclusion. 

It then appears that science can no longer be considered as 
an end in itself: it is a set of intellectual means aiming at some¬ 
thing beyond science as we understand it (roughly since the 
XVIIth century “mechanistic revolution”). The recent develop¬ 
ment of quantum physics, for instance, in its quest for “reality” 
(ultimate?), seems decidedly to tend towards the same idea. 

Whatever the starting or final point we set to our thought, 
a prejudicial question arises in methodology, when the purpose 
of our research is not an object, specifically limited beforehand. 
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to be established, verified and measured or falsified within a 
given theory (e.g. the presence of a “gluon,” the relationship or 
opposition between rational and non rational elements in Kepler’s 
or Newton’s works . . .)» but when the purpose is to build a 
general scientific theory or philosophical system: the question 
is precisely that of defining their general character. Are we 
merely to apply to it the readymade category of the “universal”? 
Whether in science (biology, cosmology, physics . . .) or in 
philosophy (idealism, determinism . , the Universe is hardly 
a limitless category. Besides, the very notion of a category pre¬ 
supposes a limit, as opposed to some other category, in a chain 
that, to be meaningful, should not be endless. 

On the other hand, by stopping thought at the threshold of 
metaphysism, or by reducing the Universe to a representation 
of the subject, or by diluting it in the mythical emporium of the 
spirit, Kant, Fichte, Berkeley, Hegel and others actually evaded 
the problem; whereas, by declaring that the Universe (just 
matter) is infinite or eternal, materialists simply ignore the 
problem and contradict themselves in referring to a metaphysical 
realm the existence of which they radically deny, thus making 
their whole system meaningless. 

For strictly scientific purposes, however, it is not difiicult 
conventionally to define the universal category of matter, pro¬ 
vided we postulate (philosophically) that there is a given quan¬ 
tity of it and that it is finite (without concerning ourselves with 
the notion “given,” from “where,” by “whom,” etc.). It is much 
more difiicult to define the universal category of life in all its 
forms. It is quite impossible to do it for all the other existing 
“things” to which we apply our thought, such as human rela¬ 
tions and activity at large, art, history . . . The methodolgical 
idea of their open-ended or infinite “integration,” which we may 
call the “eschatological” approach, is here again in order. 

Of course, the scientist is not immediately concerned with 
such philosophical matters. However, unless he is a mere tech¬ 
nician dealing in strictly applied and otherwise justified sciences, 
he cannot fail to be aware of them and realize that they are 
inescapable for the human mind. As a matter of fact, scientific 
“curiosity” is in itself far from being devoided of an “eschato¬ 
logical” character. No particular branch of knowledge is an end 
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in itself and the growing number of scientifically discovered 
“interfaces” (e.g. between chemistry, neuro-physiology, psychol¬ 
ogy) are in any case to be included not only in the understand¬ 
ing of the World, but also in the general morphogenesis of cul¬ 
ture. The latter also has a history, that is a movement “from” 
and “towards.” “Cultures are organisms, and world history is 
their collective biography” (Spengler). Being an actual need, 
“the need of the already satisfied need” (Hegel), culture is an 
end requiring means, the value of which, to say it again, intrin¬ 
sically depends on that end. 

It is not preposterous to make such a teleological claim for 
all disciplines of the mind. Indeed, even when fully satisfied 
(for the time being) with his reply to the question “how” (e.g. 
photosynthesis) and although at liberty not to consider the 
question “why” (nor “what for”), the scientist recognizes that 
the latter is only put aside and remains outstanding on its own 
undeniable merits. The philosopher, on his part, is essentially 
interested in the “why.” However, when he also has a scientific 
interest or when a scientist or an artist has a philosophical mind 
(e.g. Plato and Aristotle, Kepler, Descartes and Newton, da 
Vinci and Goethe, Heisenberg, Planck, Louis de Broglie, Ein¬ 
stein and so many others), they will think about both questions 
in a connected way, even if they do not specifically deal with 
each. 

What may we deduce from a so well known, not to say 
hackneyed, posture? Simply that the problem of the end is basic 
to all intellectual endeavors (and not only to moral and prac¬ 
tical ones). Should we neglect that statement because it is 
commonplace? Is it not such precisely because it expresses a 
fundamental and constant factor of man’s activity in the world? 

Of course, Christian theology offers the overall explanation. 
The aim of human life on earth being salvation, its end is 
transfiguration in life eternal. The same goes, mutatis mutandis, 
for the Cosmos, the end of which depends on man’s destiny, as 
planned since the Beginning. It is obvious in theology that in 
this perspective the end fuUy justifies the means when they are 
in conformity with it. Man being created in the image and 
likeness of God, to be saved, since the fall, means for him to 
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regain that likeness, i.e. holiness or sainthood, “because God 
is holy” (I Pet. I, 15-16). 

Hence the Christian general methodolgy: put to use all 
relevant means in order to reach that aim; i.e. strive to make 
sacramental all deeds, thoughts and feelings (including the 
explanatory description of the Universe), so as to conform to the 
“One,” “in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden” (Col. II, 3). 

Consequently, it also means, through truth, to participate 
in the utimate reality. The whole of life therefore bears an 
eschatological character which alone makes it ontologically 
sound and methodologically effective. The “how” is here en¬ 
tirely a function of the “why.” 

The same principle is valid in philosophy, in so far as the 
aim of the latter is truth. However, to start with, we first have 
to deal with the classical problem of defiming truth. What wiU 
be our criterion? Some external yardstick with which to ascer¬ 
tain truth? Or the internal cogency of our reasoning in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of logic? In the first case, we have to assume 
that the “truth-value” of our yardstick is superior to the truth 
we are looking for or contemplating. Then we cannot solve 
our preliminary problem, we merely displace it by sending it up 
to some higher and more comprehensive instance (re. Godel’s 
theorem), of an unclear nature to be further warranted. What 
is actually truer than truth? 

In the second case, we are not concerned with truth as such, 
but only with the logical sequence of our speculation. However, 
a logical set of propositions can be declared true whatever its 
contents (e.g. in mathematics or in pure logics). Then we are 
dealing not with ontology, but with morphology (through a self- 
sufficient methodolgy), whatever the end. Whereas, in order to 
state that we have gained some knowledge of truth, we must 
refer our findings to something that exists as truth. In other 
words, when he intends to deal with ontological truth and not 
merely with formally correct statements, the philosopher does 
not establish truth, he discovers it. His thought does not nor 
can it verify truth, it must be verified by it. 

In the final analysis, the fact is that the one and only 
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criterion of truth is truth itself (Fr Paul Florensky). A statement 
or a theory will be found true only in relation to truth. 

That is why methodology in Christian theology (as in the 
whole of life) is substantially to be motivated by eschatology, 
God being the ultimate reality since He is Truth itself (or, 
conversely, being Truth Himself, He is the Ultimate Reality). 
It does not follow that theological reasoning is free from the 
laws of logic when purporting to speak about truth. It means 
however that the final value of a theological discourse depends 
not only on its formal cogency, but also and foremost on its 
ontological conformity with truth; more exactly, with the part 
of it that is revealed or witnessed by the Church as a whole, “the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (I Tim III, 15). That does not 
preclude possible and probable hypotheses or “theologumena” 
to which the same criterion could be apphed immediately or with 
time. 

In connection with reality instead of truth (whether such 
a distinction is actually founded or not), a similar consideration 
applies to science. A theory can be valid in abstracto, from the 
formal viewpoint, but its final value is gauged by experimenta¬ 
tion, i.e. to the extent that the given theory copes with reality. 
The latter is taken as existing per se, whatever the means of 
perceiving, describing and explaining it. When scientific means 
or assumptions, even formaUy true in themselves, are inadequate 
for that purpose, they are discarded as valueless (although they 
may keep a certain heuristic value if, albeit indirectly, they 
could contribute to lead research towards something real). We 
are therefore in a position to state that to some extent reality 
plays in science the role of truth in philosophy and theology. 

There is anyway a simple fact vindicating the “eschato¬ 
logical” approach in all discipUnes: man’s History. More specific¬ 
ally, the history of ideas (theological, philosophical, scientific, 
with their relationship and feed-back). 

Although they may seem distinct, man’s various activities, 
needless to say, are organically Unked and reunited in their 
subject, as manifestations of his very being (which, according 
to the Christian doctrine, is eschatologically “rooted”). Whether 
or not he consciously assumes it, man is the center from which 
they emanate and to which they return, notwithstanding their 
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diversity, differences of stress and scattering in time among 
races, cultures and individuals. It can hardly be claimed, how¬ 
ever, that such activities are haphazard and aimless. Whatever 
their immediate motivation and purpose, they have a finality, not 
only particular, but also general, as witnessed by their historical 
movement (sometimes even believed to be progressive). After 
aU, unless he despairs and commits an intellectual (or physical) 
suicide, man naturally feels or doctrinaUy believes that he has 
some kind of destiny. Nor can he ignore that the very mainte¬ 
nance of life in general, in all its aspects, is a teleological 
process. And upon completing any kind of research, he is norm¬ 
ally inclined to ask: “Where do we go from here?” 

All that has been said of course would need some detailed 
elaboration. To be brief, let us take the particular instance of 
epistemology. In spite of their ideological reductionism, even 
Marxists paradoxically are bound to recognize a certain limit¬ 
less “wholeness” of science, in referring to the notion of “a 
progressive integration of knowledge”: “If the nature of science 
is understood as the whole many-sidedness of ideal, material, 
theoretical and practical relationships, and, last but not least, 
as the subject-matter of a specific kind of co-operative work . . . 
then completely new aspects will appear” (E. Herlitzius, History 
of Sciences and Development, in Problemes ginSraux d’Histoire 
des Sciences, Xlle Congres Intemat. d’Histoire des Sciences, 
Actes, t.II, Paris, 1970, p. 53). The focal point of all these 
“relationships” as well as the agent of this “co-operative work” 
is of course man himself making his history. 

Another materialist further believes that “the process of 
knowing the world and its laws can go on indefinitely reflecting 
the infinity of the universe itself’ (I. Konfederatov, Exponential 
or Logistical Law of Scientific Development, ib., p. 65). Who 
else but man would be thus teleologically “reflecting” that “in¬ 
finity,” man therefore endowed with a parallel “infinite” char¬ 
acter? Some centuries ago, Roger Bacon wrote that “never in 
any age has a science been invented. Wisdom grew since the 
beginning of the world and it is not to be completed in this life” 
{Compendium Studii, ch. V). 

Considering the “scientific revolution” in modem Europe, 
a historian of sciences concludes his quick survey of their rela- 
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tions with philosophy by saying: “For several generations up to 
very recent times, scientific work was a safe retreat from the 
deeper problems of human existence; but this appears to be an 
historical accident rather than an essential condition of the exist¬ 
ence of the study of the natural world” (J. K. Ravetz, The 
Problem of the “Scientific Revolution,” ib., p. 91). 

Indeed, no responsible scientist in our day would deny, nor 
even wish to, that man’s need to understand the “why” cannot 
any further remain alien to his own perspective. As to “human 
sciences,” having quoted J. Piaget on the connections between 
thought, language, biology, the theory of mind, logics, physics, 
etc., an author consequently notes that “the system of sciences 
does not correspond to a linear order. Ceaselessly widening its 
scope, it would rather take the shape of a spiral, because objects 
are known but through the subject and the subject knows himself 
but by acting on objects” (P. Speziali, Apergu historique des 
principaux essais de classification des sciences, ib., p. 108). 

Would it be using another “common place” of standing 
value to recall that in knowing the world man deepens his own 
consciousness? Relating to the world through knowledge and 
action (of whatever kind), he relates to himself. Known and 
thus appropriated by man, the world actually becomes for him 
what it is in principle by nature (through creation): man’s 
“peripheral body” (S. Bulgakov). Knowledge of the world by 
the subject involves his knowing himself as an object as well as 
the subject of knowledge. And all the means and ends of knowl¬ 
edge are intrinsic elements of man’s destiny, which one could 
hardly consider as perfectly aimless. 

That is why “every scientific discourse is symbolic: it ex¬ 
presses what is says and, at the same time, its utterer. Its second 
(or first) meaning is anthropological . . . The history of knowl¬ 
edge, which is at the same time that of culture, necessarily pre¬ 
sents itself as the common focus of the historical anthropology 
where all the main perspectives of human intelligibility cross each 
other” (G. Gusdorf, De VHistoire des sciences d I’histoire de la 
pensie, Paris, 1966, p. 233, 326). And we certainly agree with 
that historian and thinker when he adds: “If the relation of man 
to the world, following the ways of his knowing, represents a 
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relation of many to himself, it also is a relation to the Whole, 
therefore to God” (ib., p. 234). 

To sum it up, we may say that in the three disciplines 
(theology, philosophy, science) methodology is indeed geared 
to an end. More exactly, they are proceeding from the first time¬ 
less principle (arche or logos) and aiming at the last (telos or 
eschaton). To be aware of it and to take it into account certainly 
optimises the value of the means for discovering and explicating 
reality or truth. Otherwise, one runs the high risk of deviating 
from the latter and closing oneself in a blind solipsism or losing 
oneself in the “bad infinite” of materialistic determinism. 

This eschatological character of thought is the weaker felt 
in science, because the scientist goes step by step and in different, 
even seemingly separate, fields. His final purpose is nevertheless 
to achieve an integral representation of the real Universe, with its 
source and possible destiny. In philosophy, the eschatological 
function is, so to speak, relative to the theory concerned, because 
a philosophical system sets to itself its final goal. Its intrinsic 
value depends on whether that predetermined goal is reached, 
even if it is far from, or alien to, truth. However, even such a 
“totalitarian” reasoner as Kant bowed to the existence of the 
Ding an sich beyond his rational pattern. In theology, when the 
end does justify means worthy of it, thought methodologically 
proceeds from the Logos towards the Eschaton, wherein is the 
beginning of fully knowing the Ultimate Reality which is the 
living Truth. 
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The Temptations of Ecclesial 
Consciousness 


Vladimir Lossky 


There are two basic temptations concerning the Church, 
to which the names of two Christological heresies can be 
applied: Monophysitism and Nestorianism. 

Ecclesiological Monophysites, in their desire to guard 
the Truth, are willing to destroy the Church economy, that 
varied and constantly different activity of the Church—depend¬ 
ing upon time and place—in the midst of which She nourishes 
the world. Ecclesiological Nestorians—for the sake of economy— 
are ready to forget about the unchanging fullness of Truth 
abiding in the Church and moreover, in order to impregnate 
the world with Truth, they begin to seek outside, in human 
creativity (philosophical, artistic, social, and so on) nourish¬ 
ment for the Church. The former forget that the Church pre¬ 
serves divine treasures for the sake of the world’s salvation; the 
latter fail to see that the source of the Church’s life and conduct 
is not the world but the Holy Spirit. 

The Church Monophysites, confusing the significant with 
the trivial, the unchanging with the transitory, see in everything 
equally, a divine, immovably sacral import: the question of 
the “old style” [calendar], for example, assumes for them the 
character of Church dogma. The Church is separated from the 
life of the world and is juxtaposed to it, like a mummified, 
ghostly organism. The Church’s Nestorians, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, divide the Church into “celestial” and “terrestrial” 
(“historical”) on the one hand, disincamating the Body of 
Christ and turning it into an abstract “spiritual principle”; on 
the other hand, they indiscriminately confuse it with the world. 
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The chiliastic tendency toward the Kingdom of God on earth, 
the realization of social justice, becomes the goal of Christ’s 
disciples, who once again summon Him to divide their earthly 
inheritance. The Church begins to live the life of the world, 
as one of its facets, and can no longer give the world what it 
expects from Her for She no longer differs essentially from the 
world, searching in the dark together with the world, and just as 
inconsolably, for new paths: philosophical, social, and political. 

Both the Church’s Monophysites and her Nestorians have 
a multiplicity of different forms and nuances. Neither holds 
the Chalcedonian dogma of ecclesiology—the inseparable union 
without confusion of the two principles of the Church: Her 
unchanging divine pleroma and Her variable human insolvency, 
always supplemented by the grace of the Holy Spirit which 
“heals our infirmities and supplies for our defects.” Just as in 
the God-Man, Jesus Christ, “dwells all the fullness of the God¬ 
head bodily” (Col 2:9), so in the Church which is His Body, 
the complement of His humanity, the Holy Spirit realizes “the 
fullness of Him that fills all in all” (Eph 1:23). One must 
neither confuse these two principles with the Monophysites for 
whom the Body of Christ came down from Heaven in its ul¬ 
timate corporeality; nor—with the Church’s Nestorians—cleave 
the unity of the Church into two aspects, “celestial” and 
“terrestrial.” 

Fidelity to this dogma of Chalcedon concerning the Church 
makes one confess simultaneously the historical, concrete char¬ 
acter of the Church and, at the same time. Her uniqueness, 
vis-a-vis the world. Her sovereign freedom from the world and 
from the laws of its life—for She is not of this world. This means 
that the Church is not one of the historical factors, but the 
historical factor par excellence—the concentration of the world 
and its history, the center around which and relative to which 
the history of the world revolves; only by escaping from this 
center can one understand and comprehend the historical 
process. Internal “lay” methods of historical research are inap¬ 
plicable to the history of the Church; for them the uniqueness 
of the Church remains unknown, and the Church itself is 
turned into one of the items of the history of the world: a 
Jewish sect, which has been unusually successful. It ought to 
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be recognized that the methodology of church history is still 
not worked out; this is a task for theological thought. 

Not to confess the Church as a unique, concretely his¬ 
torical Body, means to close one’s eyes to Her essential dif¬ 
ference from other historical phenomena, to consign Her to 
the world of “historical factors,” to place Her in a necessary 
dependence upon them, to deny Her primordial freedom from 
history. Her freedom from the elements of the natural world, 
which is equally a denial of the very work of Christ. The 
Church is not of this world, but She is in the world and for 
the world, just as Christ is not of this world, but came into the 
world for the sake of the world (Acts 20:28). And just as 
Christ was free of the world, standing silent before the court 
of Pilate, so the Church, often standing silent before the powers 
of this world, preserves Her transcendental freedom, although 
it is sometimes difficult for us to recognize this freedom of 
Hers under the external appearance of humiliation. “The scandal 
for the Jews,” that of the Cross, remains insurmountable for 
many Christian consciences. Many would prefer to renounce 
the essential independence of the Church and see in Her one 
of the forces of history, similar to other worldly factors, and 
suffer from an “inferiority complex” before the powerful ad¬ 
ministration of Roman Catholicism—a temptation from which 
many Orthodox are not free. 

Confessing the absolute uniqueness of the Church, living 
in the world and for the world, one must not fall into an ab¬ 
stract schematizing, closing one’s eyes to the fact that in history 
the Church has been linked intimately with the elements of 
this world. In effect, to the extent that Her members are simul¬ 
taneously members and builders of the earthly city, they do not 
go out from the world, but live in it, summoned to act and 
create in this world; they belong to a nation, a family, to a 
determined cultural tradition. In saying that “Each of us is of 
the earth; only the Church is of heaven,” Khomiakov wishes 
to exalt the catholicity of the Church. This catholicity (or 
sobornosf) is not a fortuitous synthesis, a result of combining 
various worldly opinions, currents, and different wills, but a 
primordial quality of the Church, of Her divine origin, fulfilled 
in the midst of a multiplicity of cultural, national, social, and 
political forms. 
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Each of US, being of the earth, belongs to a definite political 
structure, a definite social class; each is in part the product of 
and at the same time a creator of modem culture, and so on— 
but each of us, participating in the unity of the Church, can 
and must become more than his political interests, more than 
his class, more than his culture, because the Church affords 
us the opportuity of being free of our limited nature. It is 
inevitable that there will be among Christians a variety of 
opinions and of political, ethnic, social, cultural, and other 
interests. To protest against these opinions and interests would 
be as absurd (and heretical) as to wish to suppress hfe with 
all its richness and complexity. The Church has never pre¬ 
scribed for her members any political views, social doctrines, 
or cultural peculiarities. This is why She cannot tolerate the 
interests or arrangements of individuals or groups being passed 
off as “the Church’s interests,” because Her first concern must 
be the observance of unity, outside of which there is no 
catholicity, no certitude, no distinctions between the Church 
and the world. She cannot permit private interests, collective 
peculiarities, or individual characteristics to be preferred to 
Her unity, outside of which one loses the possibility of regal 
freedom from the world’s principles, replacing them by subor¬ 
dination to contradictory elements and interests (patriotisms 
of various sorts, social justice, the defense of “Christian civiliza¬ 
tion,” and so forth). Here is the ineluctable origin of schism 
within the Church and of the decomposition of ecclesial 
consciousness. 

The basic notion of canonical structures consists precisely 
in preserving the uniqueness of the Church before the face of 
the world as well as in the internal structure of Her life, for 
the sake of protecting our freedom which the Lord obtained 
“with His precious blood.” The canons are not magical formulas, 
the blind application and fulfillment of which creates ecclesi¬ 
astical unity. They are that boundary, the transgression of 
which signifies the destruction of unity with the Church—a 
unity, excluding every willfulness, where, in the image of the 
Holy Trinity, there is only one common will—or more accurately, 
an immutable union of two wills: “It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us” (Acts 15:28). To the extent that the canons 
(which protect the uniqueness of the Church and Her liberty 
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vis-a-vis the world) are observed. Her autonomy remains 
intact: She abides indestructible, invincible, through all ages 
despite all persecutions, despite martyrdom, despite all the ex¬ 
ternal humiliation which can be inflicted by the powers of this 
world that are always inimical to the City of God, even when 
they seek an alliance with it. But where the canons are violated, 
the Church’s uniqueness is effaced. She becomes confused with 
the elements of this world; She lives its life and defends secular 
interests—interests foreign to Her vocation—and thus She falls 
easily beneath the blows of worldly forces and retains nothing 
in Herself with which She can oppose them. 

The canons are the expression of the Church’s uniqueness, 
of Her external limits, and Her internal structure; they affirm 
the concrete and visible character of the Body of Christ. They 
are carried out above all by the episcopate by virtue of its 
divine authority, given to the circle of the Apostles by the God- 
Man Himself on the night of His resurrection: “Receive the 
Holy Spirit: If you forgive the sins of any, they are forgiven; 
if you retain the sins of any, they are retained” (John 20:22- 
23). In distinction to Pentecost, the Holy Spirit is communicated 
here to the unity of the Apostles, that is, a gathering, standing 
at the head of the Church; He is communicated as a kind of 
objective, formal force, a power independent of personal qual¬ 
ities, or defects, lack of faith, or sins. Then, as on the Day of 
Pentecost, the Holy Spirit descends on each member of the 
Church, as a principle of personal sanctification and the origin 
of the deifying communion with Trinity, the last end proffered 
to each in particular, but realizable fully only in community 
with everyone, i.e., in the unity of the Church of Christ. 

The safeguarding of this unity belongs to the canonical 
authorities; it is confined above all to the circle of the Apostles 
and their successors. In other words, the divine and absolute 
power to bind and to loose which belongs to the God-Man, is 
confided to men, that is, to imperfect beings, capable of erring 
in the exercise and application of that power. Nevertheless their 
authority remains obligatory, to the extent that it is not 
abrogated or amended by the universal Apostolic circle or by 
a local circle on the territory of an autocephalous Church. As 
long as the canonical acts of an individual bishop are not 
repudiated but are recognized as such by the Apostolic circle. 
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they must be considered as being expressive of the authority 
and unique will of the Church. This is why, before protesting 
against an unjust sanction of ecclesiastical authority {e.g., in¬ 
terdiction or excommunication), one must submit to the judge¬ 
ment of the appropriate ecclesiastical circle—more or less large, 
according to the gravity of the case (metropolitan province, the 
synod of a patriarchate, or an agreement reached by the heads 
of the autocephalous Churches). 

In exercising canonical authority within the structure of 
the Church by the application of one or another of the canons 
or in creating new rules in connection with the needs of the 
day, the ecclesiastical hierarchy must always pursue a double 
goal—the defense of the freedom and uniqueness of the Church 
over against the elements of this world, on the one hand; 
economy with regard to the world in which and for the salva¬ 
tion of which She exists, on the other. To give an example of 
a canonical constitution which sins against economy, it will 
suffice to recall the practice of rebaptizing non-Orthodox 
Christians, which has been employed for a long time in the 
East. The example of a pseudocanonical principle which sins 
against the uniqueness of the Church is provided by Bulgarian 
“ethno-phyletism,” which considers the nation to be the founda¬ 
tion of the local church.* The first error is proper to the 
“Monophysites”; the second to the ecclesiological “Nestorians.” 
An authentic attitude in ecclesiastical administration, always 
applying the ancient ecclesiological canons and creating new 
ones, according to the necessities of the day, always presumes 
a conscience which knows how to distinguish the essential from 
the secondary, the gift of discernment. One has the right to 
expect that Ae bishops will make use of this gift, as well of 
the other gifts of the Holy Spirit, for they have received not 
only an absolute unconditionally objective power and obliga¬ 
tion conferred exclusively on the Apostolic circle, but also the 
gift of “acquiring the mind of Christ” (I Cor 2:16), an op¬ 
portunity afforded all members of the Body of Christ in the 
sacrament of Chrismation. It is not permissible to hold in 
advance a mistrust of the ecclesiastical hierarchy simply be- 

♦The reference here is to the "Bulgarian schism" (1872-1945), now fortunately 
resolved. However, it is clear that "ethno-phyletism" continues as a spiritual 
disease, particularly in America. — ED. 
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cause a bishop (or a group of bishops) can always err in his 
(their) task. Those who employ the gift of discernment in their 
building up of the Church are known by their fruits and are 
often revered as great saints and bishops. Those who neglect 
this gift are poor rulers of their households, although they dwell 
no less in unity with the Church in terms of their authority. 
To deny the significance ahead of time of the Church’s hierarchy 
and Her canonical structure, proceeding from the presupposi¬ 
tion that the bishops can err, is to introduce into the life of 
the Church a restless, revolutionary, and anarchical spirit, a 
kind of Protestant individualism, a lack of confidence, even a 
masked disbelief which, in the last analysis, does not want to 
recognize that the Church (not the abstract “celestial” Church, 
but precisely the concrete, “historical” Church) has from Christ 
Himself the absolute power of binding and loosing, and that 
She possesses all the necessary conditions for this power to 
function without failing. The errors of individual hierarchs are 
always possible and ought to be corrected by the conscious will 
of the Church in its local or universal expression. But insubor¬ 
dination to the bishops, a revolutionary spirit in the Church— 
this is a difficult evil to battle; it is truly a spiritual scourge. 

Offenses against the unity of the Church which have 
become so frequent in our time, and especially the ease with 
which schisms are considered to be “an evil both temporary 
and inevitable”—the sometimes scornful acts of an ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy rather than a living expression of the unity of the 
Church administered by the hierarchy—all these deplorable 
phenomena conceal in their depths a false perception of the 
Church; consciously or not, one tends to disincamate Her living 
flesh, or at least to weaken the unity of the divine and the 
human principles in the Church. This false proposition con¬ 
stitutes a kind of Protestant spirituality on Orthodox soil and 
engenders an almost total insensibility toward the concrete 
and historical character of the Body of Christ. There remains 
only the liturgical aspect of this Body which should be high¬ 
lighted: the Church as the organism in which the sacraments 
are effected (and here the divine and the human are constantly 
confused in an ambiguous notion of the “theandric nature” of 
the Church). As for its properly “ecclesiastical” aspect, that of 
the Ecclesia with its canonical and hierarchical structure, with 
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responsibility for its unity and independence which devolves in 
the eyes of the world, above all, upon the clergy and then upon 
each of us—an awareness of this ecclesial reality is often missing 
in the consciousness of many. 

If the Church in Her concrete expression, with Her 
dioceses and Her parishes, in Her everyday life, is not the 
Body of Christ summoned to exist in Ae conditions of the 
contemporary world, then, of course, everything becomes rela¬ 
tive and indifferent. Then schisms are only a temporary phenom¬ 
enon which will one day be overcome and are already over¬ 
come in the “invisible Church.” The injustice, the errors, and 
the carelessness of individual hierarchs, provincialism, and even 
dogmatic deviations can be tolerated provisionally, awaiting 
the propitious time or a competent council which can review 
them. To raise the level of ecclesial awareness which has 
fallen into a decline is not an easy task. “It is a task which is 
beyond our powers,” they say; “it,.. should be left to the next 
generation.” Would those who think this like to apply a “theory 
of progress,” an historical evolutionism to the life of the 
Church? Or would they simply consider that the temporary 
character of a phenomenon can justify our indifference? As 
though our life here below were something other than a 
“temporary phenomenon,” as though its temporary character 
could diminish our responsibility or relieve us of it! 

In order to justify our sins, our indolence and spiritual 
sloth, we are all ready to see in the Church Herself the ob¬ 
jective reasons which render impossible the realization of the 
fullness of Her life in history. We have now before our eyes 
the example of the Russian Church, which shows that the 
Church can and ought to exist in all conditions of the external 
world; the example of the fire of Patriarch Sergius of Moscow,* 
who wanted the Church “to continue to light the same fire in 
the hearts of the faithful in the new conditions of its life.” The 
fire of Pentecost, “the same” in the time of the Apostles, in 
the centuries of the Ecumenical Councils, in other ages no 
less glorious—remains the same in our days. Ivan Aksakov, a 
churchman of the last century, said one day to Pobedonostsev, 
Over-Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia: “If, during the 

*Cf. Vladimir Lossky, "The Personality and Thought of Patriarch Sergius,” 
Diakonia, VI/l, 1971. 
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age of the Ecumenical Councils, your opinion had been asked 
about their opportuneness, you would have marshalled against 
their convocation so many critical arguments, based on good 
grounds, that these Councils which we venerate today as holy 
would, without any doubt, have never been convened.” 

The weakening of ecclesial consciousness, the sin of 
defeatism and of discouragement, the lack of feiith in the ful¬ 
ness of Her powers at each moment of the Church’s history- 
all this is not new. Similar attitudes were held by many even 
during the times of the Ecumenical Councils. It suffices to 
read the chroniclers of ancient history or other testimony of 
contemporaries to realize that all those who, in spite of per¬ 
sonal shortcomings, were able to discern the Church’s golden 
line, without allowing themselves to be impressed by accidental 
imperfections, were relatively few. 

This golden line in the life of the Church escapes “the 
Monophysites” who would deny life and would enclose the 
Church in its usual mummified forms of the historical past. 
It does not escape “the Nestorians” of ecclesiology for whom 
the “historical Church” is confused with relative phenomena 
of this world, while the “meta-historical” Church remains a 
pious abstraction. Both are wont to criticize the Church of 
Russia: the former reproach Her for a Nestorian progressivism 
and for compromise with the new world; by contrast, the latter 
accuse Her of Monophysite formalism, of “canonolatry.” But 
these attacks on the Church are based on a misunderstanding: 
in reality the ecclesiological “Monophysites” and “Nestorians” 
are only struggling among themselves. 

As we consider the life of the Church in the external 
conditions which oblige Her to live a particularly responsible 
life for the present moment—as is the case of the Church in 
contemporary Russia—we might well ask what has changed since 
the glorious ages of the Early Church. Nothing but the ex¬ 
ternal forms and the historical conditions of Church life. Noth¬ 
ing but Her economy vis-^-vis the external world, that is, noth¬ 
ing but precisely what ought to change with the times, inde¬ 
pendent of the circumstances, in order that the Church will 
always be capable of accomplishing Her task: the salvation of 
the real world in which She lives. The pleroma of Her powers 
remains unchanged; and if we do not see it or do not wish 
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to see it, then this merely testifies to our blindness, to the lack 
of spiritual courage in us, to our dejection, which makes us flee 
from responsibility, from the decision fully to achieve service 
to the Church to which we are called here and now at this 
time, in these conditions, without waiting for a “normal time” 
(there are no such times) which will never come before the 
parousia. She can accomplish today what She should, for “suf¬ 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof’ (Matthew 6:34). 

—Translated by Thomas E. Bird 
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Notes and Comments 


AGREED STATEMENT ON THE EUCHARIST 
Anglican-Orthodox Theological Consultation in the United States 
New York, January 16, 1988 

1. We, the members of the Anglican-Orthodox Theological 
Consultation in the United States, for several years have been 
studying the doctrine, liturgy and pastoral implications of the 
Eucharist in our respective churches. Our attention has focused on 
the Moscow and Dublin Agreed Statements of the international 
Anglican-Orthodox dialogue (1976 and 1984 respectively), but we 
have also taken into consideration (a) the World Council of 
Churches’ document on Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry (the “Lima 
Document,” hereafter BEM) and our churches’ responses to it; 
and (b) the several bilateral statements of which our churches 
have been party, such as the Anglican-Roman Catholic statements 
incorporated in the Anglican-Roman Catholic International Com¬ 
mission’s Final Report (1981) and the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
International Consultation’s statement on “The Church, the Eucha¬ 
rist, and the Trinity” (the “Munich Statement,” 1982), We find 
that we are in fundamental agreement with the conclusions reached 
in Moscow and Dublin but also that we are able to go beyond 
them at several points. 


The Church As Eucharistic Community 

2. Baptism in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit is, as many ecumenical statements, including 
our own on Christian Initiation (January 1986), have affirmed, 
the unrepeatable means of our rebirth and incorporation into the 
body of Christ through the action of the Holy Spirit. It is in the 
Eucharist that this new life in Christ is nourished and strengthened 
by the continuing action of the same Spirit. As both Moscow (§24) 
and Dublin (§ 109) affirm, “the Eucharist actualizes the Church.” 
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The Eucharist makes the Church what it is called to be. It both 
manifests and constitutes the Church as the body of Christ, fashioned 
by the Spirit and called to participation in the very life of God. 
In the words of the Moscow Statement (§ 24), “The Church 
celebrating the Eucharist becomes fully itself; that is, koinonia, 
feUowship-communion.” 

3. This emphasis on the ecclesial significance of the Eucharist 
is not unique to Anglican and Orthodox agreed statements. In¬ 
creasingly in bilateral and multilateral ecumenical dialogue, the 
Eucharist is coming to be understood not only as a means of 
grace duly administered by the Church for the spiritual benefit 
of the faithful but as expressive of the very nature of the Church. 
In it the Church’s unity is actualized, her apostolic faith expressed, 
her catholicity manifested, her holiness given. At the same time, 
such affirmations pose a question: In practice, is the Eucharist 
truly that source and criterion for church life which ecumenical 
statements have claimed it to be? 

4. Here we would observe that for both Orthodox and 
Anglicans today the Eucharist is “the principal act of Christian 
worship on the Lord’s Day and other major Feasts” (1979 Book 
of Common Prayer p. 13), and frequent communion is widely 
encouraged and practiced (cf. the recommendations in REM’S state¬ 
ment on the Eucharist, § 31). 

5. Yet we must also confess that we have not always lived 
out the implications of our understanding of the Eucharist. “In 
the Eucharist, the End breaks into our midst, bringing the judge¬ 
ment and hope of the New Age.” We become witnesses to the 
“cosmic transfiguration” of the eschaton. Yet we have not always 
responded appropriately, in “mission and service to the world” 
(Moscow, § 28; cf. BEM’s very forceful presentation of “The 
Eucharist as Communion of the Faithful” and “The Eucharist as 
Meal of the Kingdom,” in the statement on the Eucharist, § 19-26). 
Our consultation hopes to address this urgent issue in the near 
future, for we believe that the Church as a eucharistic community 
is essentially a missionary community, committed to announcing 
and conveying to the world that which it has received and ex¬ 
perienced in the Eucharist (cf. Moscow, § 28). 

6. In addition, we must candidly acknowledge that Anglicans 
and Orthodox disagree at certain points regarding the implications 
of the Eucharist for church life. 

7. (a) For example, we have certain differences concerning 
the relationship of the Eucharist and church unity. (See Dublin 
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§ 101: “With this [viz. disagreement concerning ‘our view of the 
relationship between the Church’s basic unity and the present state 
of division between Christians,’ § 100] is linked a further disagree¬ 
ment, concerning communion and intercommunion. The Anglican 
tradition accepts as legitimate, in certain situations, the use of 
intercommunion as a means towards the attainment of full organic 
unity. The Orthodox reject the notion of intercommunion, and 
believe that there can be communion only between local churches 
that have a unity of faith, ministry and sacraments.” Cf. Dublin, 
§ 19-20). Such differences reflect basic ecclesiological issues which 
have yet to be discussed and resolved. These too we hope to 
address in our future work, recognizing the concern and pain which 
they cause among our brothers and sisters. 

8. (b) Also serious, in our estimation, is disagreement con¬ 

cerning qualifications for ordination to the priesthood and, by ex¬ 
tension, for presiding at the Eucharist. The Orthodox affirm that 
ordination of women to the priesthood is impossible, while many 
Anglicans believe that it is possible and even desirable (Dublin, 
§ 103). Qearly the entire subject of the relationship of Eucharist 
and ministry must be discussed in greater depth. 


The Eucharist As Anamnesis-Sacrifice 

9. The Dublin Statement refers in passing to the Eucharist 
as “anamnesis and participation in the death and resurrection of 
Christ” (§ 58, 108), but it does not develop this theme further. 
Had it done so, it might have been able to address an issue which 
it leaves untouched: “how far the Eucharist may be regarded as 
a sacrifice” (Dublin, § 111). 

10. Recent patristic and liturgical scholarship, reflected in 
BEM as well as in a number of bilateral ecumenical statements, 
has shown how the notion of anamnesis—the makin g effective in 
the present of a past event—can open the way to a clearer under¬ 
standing of the relationship between Christ’s sacrifice and the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is a sacrifice because it is a memorial 
(anamnesis) of the unique sacrifice of Christ, This memorial does 
not merely “remind” us of the sacrifice of Christ; it makes this 
sacrifice truly present for us. At the same time, this sacrifice can 
properly be described as the Church’s sacrifice: In the celebration 
of the anamnesis, the Church, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
enters into Christ’s perfect self-sacrifice. 
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The True Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 

11. Neither of our churches has committed itself unre¬ 
servedly to a specific philosophical theory which would explain 
the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. Our reticence on 
this point in large part is the product of our respective histories. 
Over the centuries the Orthodox have been suspicious of any 
practice or teaching which might call into question the reality of 
Christ’s humanity or imply that it is somehow different from our 
own humanity—a humanity nourished by bread and wine. Angli¬ 
cans, influenced by the debates of the sixteenth century, have sought 
to avoid a materialistic understanding which might suggest that the 
change occurs in accordance with the laws of physics and chemistry. 
For such reasons, both Orthodox and Anglicans maintain that the 
eucharistic elements do not cease to be bodily nourishment. 

12. At the same time, both our churches affirm that in the 
Eucharist the bread and wine truly become the body and blood 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To be sure, as both the 
Moscow and the Dublin Statements immediately go on to affirm, 
this is “in such a way that the faithful people of God receiving 
Christ may feed upon him in the sacrament” (Moscow, § 25, re¬ 
peated in Dublin, § 111), in order “to give us the forgiveness of 
sins, the new creation, and eternal life” (Moscow, § 26). Yet such 
qualifications should not be taken as denial of the change in the 
elements which takes place in the eucharist. 

13. We affirm that the presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
does not depend upon our own faith or disposition. By the faith 
which the power of the Holy Spirit arouses in us, we apprehend 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, and our participation in it 
becomes fruitful, but the presence itself does not depend upon 
this apprehension and participation. 

14. We also affirm that in the Eucharist the bread and wine 
remain the body and blood of Christ, permitting us to reserve the 
sacrament, the sign and pledge of his permanent identification with 
our human condition. 


The Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit 

15. The Moscow Statement (especially § 29-32), followed 
by the Dublin Statement (especially § 110), forcefully insisted that 
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“the operation of the Holy Spirit is essential to the Eucharist whether 
it is explicitly expressed or not” (§ 29). At the same time, it 
cautioned against looking for a “moment” or “formula” of con¬ 
secration, whether the Words of Institution or the epiclesis, as¬ 
serting rather that “the consecration of the bread and the wine 
results from the whole sacramental liturgy” (§ 30). Here we see 
a resurgence of the idea of blessing or thanksgiving underlying the 
ancient eucharistic prayers of the Church; In the eucharistic prayer 
we bless God for His promise to make the bread and wine the 
means of receiving the body and blood of Christ through the action 
of the Spirit 

16. The epiclesis, then, is not only an invocation for the 
sacramental change of the bread and wine. It is above all a prayer 
for the fruitful co mm union of the faithful: for their unity with 
God in Christ. The Moscow Statement—followed by BEM and a 
number of bilateral statements—thus can refer to the epiclesis as 
a “double invocation” of the Holy Spirit, an invocation upon the 
eucharistic offering and upon the community (§ 31). 

17. Here we would also like to take note of the very fruitful 
way in which this understanding of the epiclesis has been used in 
the Orthodox-Roman Catholic “Munich Statement” to elucidate 
the distinct but inseparable operation of the Son and the Spirit not 
only in the Eucharist but in the entire mystery of our redemption 
(II.6). We believe that further exploration of this subject by 
Orthodox and Anglicans can only serve to broaden and deepen the 
agreement which we already have reached concerning the question 
of the Filioque (Moscow, § 19-21). 


Concluding Observation and Additional Recommendation 

18. Our study of the various agreed statements, bilateral and 
multilateral, to which our churches have been party has indicated 
that there is a growing tendency to formulate agreements—and also 
disagreements—in terms which transcend traditional points of con¬ 
tention. We would encourage our churches continually to review 
our earlier statements—including the Moscow and Dublin Agreed 
Statements—in the light of this tendency. 

f Peter, Bishop of New York and New Jersey 
f David, Bishop of Kentucky 
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Alexander Schmemann, The Eucharist: Sacrament of the Kingdom, 

trans. from the Russian by Paul Kachur, Crestwood, NY; 

St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1988, 245 pp. 

There is hardly a person occupying a position of leadership 
in the Orthodox Church in North America today—clergyman or 
layperson, pastor, missionary, theologian, administrator, teacher, 
counsellor or musician—who has not been directly influenced in 
his or her life and work by the spoken and written word of the 
late Fr Alexander Schmemann. His literary offerings (especially 
For the Life of the World), translated by now into many lan¬ 
guages, have reached people over much of the globe. From brief 
tracts to scholarly works like Introduction to Liturgical Theology, 
his writings are impregnated with a power to arouse: an evan¬ 
gelical vision inclusive at once of God, man, the Church, the world 
and the kingdom which is to come. The never-failing source of 
this vision and its capacity to stir and convince the human mind 
and heart was Fr Schmemann’s profound understanding and ex¬ 
perience of Orthodox worship, especially the eucharistic divine 
liturgy. It is this experience, presented neither as a manual of 
liturgies nor as a scholarly investigation, but as “a series of reflec¬ 
tions on the eucharist” (p. 9), which constitutes the subject matter 
of Fr Schmemann’s find book before his death. The Eucharist: 
Sacrament of the Kingdom, now published posthumously by 
SVS Press. 

A few words about the background and development of this 
book are in order. The author began his labors on it as early as 
1972, when separate chapters began to appear from time to time 
in The Messenger of the Russian Christian Movement in Paris. He 
reworked these completed installments and finished the final several 
chapters in the last months of his earthly life, an astonishing feat 
when one considers the nature and effects of the author’s illness 
as well as the fact that he continued to teach his courses and func- 
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tion as dean at St Vladimir’s Seminary until just a few weeks before 
his death on December 13, 1983. 

Fr Alexander wrote the book in a finely tuned Russian lan¬ 
guage whose style, beauty, power and balanced phrasing are par¬ 
ticularly evident in the first 9-10 chapters of the original version: 
the sections on which he had toiled before his health began to 
fail. His Russian is not easy to translate. One of its distinguishing 
features is a recurring usage of certain key words in different forms 
throughout the book: words which establish a rich interplay basic 
to the unity of the author’s presentation. An example of this 
usage is seen in the recurrence of the word sobor, which, depend¬ 
ing on the particular grammatical form it is given, can mean: 
the church building, a churchly assembly, the act of gathering as 
church, or the special churchly quality of catholicity. An example 
of another type of difficulty in the work of translation is found 
in the word dobre (from the exhortation which inaugurates the 
Anaphora: Stanem dobre ...). Fr Schmemann devotes nearly three 
pages of commentary (pp. 164-166) to this one word, expounding 
on it from the perspective of its resonance in the Slavic ear, to 
which it means “good” (khorosho in Russian). In our English 
liturgy, however, dobre resounds in a very different way, being ren¬ 
dered as “aright” (“Let us stand aright”). The translator, Paul 
Kachur, handles this issue deftly by giving the word three inter¬ 
pretations—“right,” “well,” and “good.” He also adds a footnote 
(p. 164) which says that “The Greek Stomen halos or the Slavonic 
Stanem dobre suggests a range of meanings that cannot be rendered 
succinctly in English.” 

Concerning the translation in general, it is important to note 
that Mr Kachur began his work some time ago under Fr 
Schmemann’s direct tutelage. Despite the difficulties mentioned 
above and instances of lengthy, complex phrasing, Paul has done 
a good job with the translation—capturing something of the ring 
and the “push-pull” style of Fr Alexander’s English. Another sig¬ 
nificant note concerning the language has to do with the author’s 
choice of Russian as such, a preference certainly associated with 
his lifelong work of speaking into the USSR through regular broad¬ 
casts over Radio Liberty. In the preface to the Russian edition, he 
himself mentions that his purpose in writing the book would be 
fulfilled if only a part of what he tried to say in it reached and 
benefitted the people of Russia. 

The book is organized into twelve chapters, like the twelve 
articles of the Creed, and each chapter is entitled, “Sacrament.. 
“The Sacrament of the Assembly,” "The Sacrament of Entrance,” 
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“The Sacrament of the Word,” etc. This titling will immediately 
unsettle any reader who is accustomed to reducing the eucharistic 
sacrament to a few moments, a few words and elements; a con- 
secratory formula “necessary and sufficient” to effect the trans¬ 
formation of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, bringing about the Lord’s “real” presence. The chapter 
titles touch upon the fundamental purpose of the entire book, ex¬ 
plained by the author in the following way: “Therefore it was not 
to sound more solenm but perfectly consciously and responsibly 
that I have entitled each of the chapters devoted to the first parts 
of the liturgy—entrance and assembly, reading and proclamation 
of the word of God, offering, kiss of peace and confession of 
faith-with the word sacrament. For I see the entire task at hand 
in demonstrating as fully as possible that the divine liturgy is a 
single, though also ‘multifaceted,’ sacred rite, a single sacrament, 
in which all its ‘parts,’ their entire sequence and structure, their 
coordination with each other, the necessity of each for all and 
all for each, manifests to us the inexhaustible, eternal, universal 
and truly divine meaning of what has been and what is being ac¬ 
complished” (pp. 160-161). 

The beginning of the eucharistic celebration, Fr Schmemann 
conveys, is the act of assembling as the church (I Cor 11:18). 
This foundational action, usually overlooked in liturgical commen¬ 
taries and manuals as well as in our individualistic popular piety, 
in fact determines the entire dialogical structure of the divine 
liturgy: the exchanges of peace between celebrant and congrega¬ 
tion, the “let us” and “we” of the litanies and principal prayers, 
the “amen” from the people which in every instance concludes 
these prayers; the name given to the chief liturgical functionary, 
the derived from the place he occupies in the eucharis¬ 

tic assembly. Even the homily, customarily perceived as the ex¬ 
clusive domain of the bishop or priest as a display of their par¬ 
ticular gift or training in the spoken word, is presented as a cor¬ 
porate act: a hearing and receiving of the proclaimed Word of 
God by the entire churchly assembly. 

The announcement of the ultimate purpose of the assembly 
also takes place at the very beginning of the liturgy, with the 
solemn intonation: “Blessed is the Kingdom..This confessing 
of the “end” of the sacrament immediately after its beginning is 
imperative, Fr Schmemann states, “because this ‘end’ also reveals 
the unity of the eucharist, its order and essence as movement and 
ascent—as, above all and before all, the sacrament of the Kingdom 
of God"' (p. 27). In fulfillment of this purpose, the people of 
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God must perform the rite of entrance, i.e., they must enter the 
heavenly sanctuary, where they join the angels in the presence of 
God and sing the Trisagion. Having made this entrance, they 
attend to the proclamation of the Word of God and its reception 
in the homily. This celebration of the “Sacrament of the Word” 
(Ch. 4) discloses the very evangelical content of the eucharistic 
sacrament which follows. Disaster ensues, the author warns, when 
word and sacrament, the Bible and the eucharistic cup, are per¬ 
ceived in separate categories: as two distinct (and competing) 
authorities. Inevitably, the question arises: which authority is higher— 
Scripture or Church? Eventually, the criterion for discerning the 
meaning of the Bible degenerates to notheing more than naked 
reason, while the sacrament is in danger of being apprehended as a 
kind of magic (pp. 67-68). 

The anaphora is defined by Fr Schmemann as the “chief part 
of the liturgy, during which the sacrament, i.e., the change or 
the transubstantiation of the eucharistic gifts of bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, is accomplished” (p. 159). He 
hastens to add, however, that the anaphora can be called the 
“chief part” only in relationship to all the other segments of the 
Liturgy: in view of its need for and fulfillment of them. Thus the 
“sacrament of anaphora” is preceded by the sacraments of the 
faithful, of offering and of unity. 

The sacrament of anaphora is performed exclusively by the 
faithful: those joined together as the body of Christ in a divinely 
given unity of faith and love. This unity they manifest in the joy¬ 
ful rites of the kiss of peace (performed only among the clergy 
in contemporary liturgical practice) and the recitation of the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. The anaphora is the offering 
up of the gifts of bread and wine which have been carried to the 
altar in a rite now known as the Great Entrance. Through the 
oblation of these humble gifts, the faithful realize their very own 
life as a taking part in that saving sacrifice of love and praise 
accomplished once and for all by the Son to His Father. 

The essence of the life made new in Christ is disclosed in 
that prayer which, being at the heart of the anaphora, from the 
earliest times has lent its name to the entire liturgy: eucharist, 
thanksgiving. Fr Schmemann declares that thanksgiving is nothing 
less than “the experience of paradise” (p. 174). He began his 
final sermon, given at the divine liturgy on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 24, 1983, with virtually the same declaration: “Every¬ 
one capable of thanksgiving is capable of salvation and eternal joy.” 

ITianksgiving, the author stresses, is inseparably connected with 
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remembrance. The faithful remember their creation by God and 
their fall from Him. They remember the whole of God’s saving 
dispensation, making special recall concerning the Last Supper 
through which the eucharist as the sacrament of the Kingdom of 
God has been given to the Church. Tbey remember the cross, 
the tomb, the resurrection, the ascension, and the Lord’s second 
coming. Sharing in Christ’s intercession for the whole world, they 
remember themselves, each other and their whole life together. The 
offering of thanksgiving and praise is made “on behalf of all and 
for all.” 

How is it possible for bread and wine to become in truth 
the very body and blood of Christ? How is this change accom¬ 
plished? Fr Schmemann treats these questions, the dominant issues 
of scholastic sacramental theology, in Ch. 11, entitled: “The Sacra¬ 
ment of the Holy Spirit.” He bemoans the isolation of the chief 
portion of the eucharistic liturgy, the anaphora, from the rest of 
the service. He notes that, in view of the practice whereby the 
priest reads the eucharistic canon and many other prayers secretly, 
i.e., to himself, “it would be no exaggeration to say that the prayer 
of thanksgiving has... been dropped from the church service” 
(p. 172). He laments the reduction of the whole debate concern¬ 
ing the consecration to two moments, separated from each other 
by a couple of seconds: the words of institution and the epiklesis. 
He emphasizes that the action of the Holy Spirit cannot be limited 
to a few seconds in the liturgy or to the sacramental “matter,” i.e., 
the bread and wine, alone. Citing the appropriate prayers, he 
demonstrates that the Holy Spirit, invoked in the liturgy from 
beginning to end, is the very condition, the life-giving breath and 
power of God, which makes the service possible. And in the epiklesis, 
the Father is asked to send the Holy Spirit “on us, and on the 
gifts here offered.” Not in the categories of the time and space of 
“'diis world,” i.e., to the senses, empirically, “visibly” (p. 222), 
does the change of bread and wine into the very body and blood 
of Christ take place. This transformation occurs, Fr Schmemann 
affirms, symbolically, in the new time of the Holy Spirit. It hap¬ 
pens in the Kingdom of God, in the “righteousness and peace 
and joy of the Holy Spirit,” as the climax of the Church’s as¬ 
sembly, entrance, attendance to the Word, faithfulness, offering, 
unity, thanksgiving, remembrance and ascent to eat and drink 
(partake of holy communion) at the Lord’s table—for all of which 
the eucharistic liturgy is the sacrament, symbol, gift and realization. 

Anyone having a ministry of any sort in the Church will 
benefit immensely from a careful reading of this book, noting espe- 
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dally the author’s urging that each person see his or her “liturgy’" 
in the context of the liturgy of the whole Church. Fr Schmemann 
devotes special attention in this respect to the responsibilities of 
those in sacramentally ordained orders: bishops, priests and deacons. 
He delves into the more general, often murky issue known popularly 
as “clergy and laity.” He offers enlightening disclosures regarding 
the essential purposes to which the creative labors of architects and 
iconographers are to be directed. 

The fundamental forms and tasks of liturgical music, as well 
as the decadence which has crept into it, are mentioned by Fr 
Schmemann at least six times. Musicians will certainly profit by 
taking seriously the book’s presentation of the liturgy as a single, 
integral whole. The author implies that one of their principal duties 
at present is to free church music from the “lyricism and emo¬ 
tionalism” which have come to dominate it (p. 46). He links this 
latter development generally with the unchecked flowering of 
illustrative symbolism as the prindpal mode of interpreting the 
liturgy. He provokes the reader to ponder the changes that might 
occur in church music when it is no longer perceived as some¬ 
thing performed to “cover” the “secret” actions and prayers of the 
priest. One also wonders about possible modifications in liturgical 
order as more prayers (especially the lengthy prayers of St Basil’s 
Liturgy) are read aloud. 

Fr Schmemann offers unique and refreshing insights into such 
diverse (and often technical) issues as: the debate regarding the 
opposition between “symbol” and “real” (a key issue germane 
to the book); the litany for the catechumens, the Proskomide, the 
Great Entrance and prayer for the dead. The student of Byzantine 
liturgy will find it interesting to compare Schmemann’s evaluations 
of several of these developments with those accorded them by 
Robert Taft in his classic work. The Great Entrance. 

Relentless criticism is leveled by Fr Alexander at “our still¬ 
born, western school theology” (p. 160), the “dismembering” 
method it applies to the liturgy, and the “underrejection” of this 
theology by fte Orthodox Church. He directs similar criticism at 
the resurgent preoccupation with “religious feelings” and the great 
harm this fixation brings to true faith and liturgical piety. He 
gives profoundly moving treatment to the uniquely Christian un¬ 
derstandings of such pivotal topics as: love (pp. 134-140), unity 
(pp. 150-156), freedom (pp. 172-181), and the horrible tragedy 
of sin (pp. 185-189). All this is deliberately written, according to 
the author’s own admission, in “feeble and insufficient words” (p. 
209). He refers his work, ultimately, to the cross: “the singular 
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path of ascent” and “the means of our participation” in the Kingdom 
of God. 

Every student of liturgy, and, most importantly, every person 
desiring to understand and enter more directly and fully into the 
Church’s rule of prayer should read this book. Its importance cannot 
be overestimated, for “what concerns the eucharist concerns the 
Church, and what concerns the Church concerns the eucharist, so 
that any ailment in the liturgy reflects on our faith and on the 
whole life of the Church” (p. 244). In its concise 245 pages, Fr 
Alexander Schmemann has managed to assemble a lifetime of 
liturgical scholarship and spiritual experience, pastorship, teaching, 
preaching, lecturing, writing and broadly based erudition—all ac¬ 
complished in the context of the communion of the Church, vital 
contact with all ranks and forms of her membership and organiza¬ 
tion, and vivid witness to Orthodoxy on the ecumenical and world 
scene. The book indeed stands as a symbol of the man and a 
wonderful fulfillment of his liturgy. 

— Fr Paul Lazor 


Xavier L6on-Dufour, S.J., Sharing the Eucharistic Bread: The 
Witness of the New Testament, tr. Matthew J. O’Connell, 
Paulist Press: New York/Mahw^, 1987. 

The Orthodox scholar John D. Zizioulas has remarked that, 
“From the point of view of the historical phenomenology of religions 
it must some day be understood that only the eucharist in its correct 
sense is the specific differentiating factor of Christianity” {Being 
as Communion, p. 63, n. 66; italics mine); and the works of the 
late Alexander Schmemann (particularly his Introduction to Litur¬ 
gical Theology and For the Life of the World) , and John Meyendorff 
(e.g., in Living Tradition, ch. 1, “The Meaning of Tradition,” and 
ch. 2, “Historical Relativism and Authority”) emphasize the 
Eucharist as the source of Orthodox scholarship and living. This, 
coupled with the ongoing ecumenical dialogue with Roman Catholics, 
lends to Fr Dufour’s study on the Eucharist a critical interest from 
an Orthodox perspective. 

The object of the Biblical exegete, says Dufour, is to uncover 
the “overall meaning” of Scripture to establish a “biblical theology” 
derived primarily from Scripture as a “canonical whole,” without 
reference, inasmuch as possible, to tradition or Tradition (pp. 5f.). 
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path of ascent” and “the means of our participation” in the Kingdom 
of God. 

Every student of liturgy, and, most importantly, every person 
desiring to understand and enter more directly and fully into the 
Church’s rule of prayer should read this book. Its importance cannot 
be overestimated, for “what concerns the eucharist concerns the 
Church, and what concerns the Church concerns the eucharist, so 
that any ailment in the liturgy reflects on our faith and on the 
whole life of the Church” (p. 244). In its concise 245 pages, Fr 
Alexander Schmemann has managed to assemble a lifetime of 
liturgical scholarship and spiritual experience, pastorship, teaching, 
preaching, lecturing, writing and broadly based erudition—all ac¬ 
complished in the context of the communion of the Church, vital 
contact with all ranks and forms of her membership and organiza¬ 
tion, and vivid witness to Orthodoxy on the ecumenical and world 
scene. The book indeed stands as a symbol of the man and a 
wonderful fulfillment of his liturgy. 

— Fr Paul Lazor 


Xavier L6on-Dufour, S.J., Sharing the Eucharistic Bread: The 
Witness of the New Testament, tr. Matthew J. O’Connell, 
Paulist Press: New York/Mahw^, 1987. 

The Orthodox scholar John D. Zizioulas has remarked that, 
“From the point of view of the historical phenomenology of religions 
it must some day be understood that only the eucharist in its correct 
sense is the specific differentiating factor of Christianity” {Being 
as Communion, p. 63, n. 66; italics mine); and the works of the 
late Alexander Schmemann (particularly his Introduction to Litur¬ 
gical Theology and For the Life of the World) , and John Meyendorff 
(e.g., in Living Tradition, ch. 1, “The Meaning of Tradition,” and 
ch. 2, “Historical Relativism and Authority”) emphasize the 
Eucharist as the source of Orthodox scholarship and living. This, 
coupled with the ongoing ecumenical dialogue with Roman Catholics, 
lends to Fr Dufour’s study on the Eucharist a critical interest from 
an Orthodox perspective. 

The object of the Biblical exegete, says Dufour, is to uncover 
the “overall meaning” of Scripture to establish a “biblical theology” 
derived primarily from Scripture as a “canonical whole,” without 
reference, inasmuch as possible, to tradition or Tradition (pp. 5f.). 
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The approach of the biblical exegete is to read the texts as though 
they were freshly written, and to engage the dogmatic theologian as 
a “theologian of the Bible” (p. 6); in this the Biblical exegete con¬ 
tributes to the important task of keeping dogmatic theology firmly 
anchored in the Bible, its point of origin (p. 5). 

As a Biblical exegete, Fr Dufour’s aim here is to produce a 
“biblical theology” of the Eucharist drawn from a synthetic analysis 
of all Eucharistic texts found in Scripture. In this, Dufour manifests 
his conviction that lying behind the different Eucharistic practices 
evidenced in the New Testament, there is an imderlying unity of 
meaning, and this he seeks to discover (p. 6). This project, he 
states, was initially undertaken as a response to what he con¬ 
sidered to be an excessive concentration on the nature of the change 
that takes place in the bread and wine (pp. 6f.), which shifts the 
focus to a set of difficulties belonging wholly to a “dogmatic” ap¬ 
proach that is alien to a properly “biblical” theology of the Eucharist. 

Dufour proposes a threefold methodological procedure: first, 
the use of an “analytical” perspective, i.e., a comparison of parallel 
outlooks and practices of early non-Qhristian communities, e.g., 
Qumran, to provide a broader Wstorical background against which 
to interpret the biblical Eucharistic texts; second, literary criticism 
both in its “diachronic” form, which focuses on the constitution 
and history of a particular text, and in its “synchronic” form, which 
studies the relations between a text’s constitutive elements in order 
to determine what a text is saying; and third, the historical method 
which seeks to determine the reality or event the text is talking about. 

Dufour distinguishes two main forms or “traditions” in which 
the recollection of Jesus’ last meal took shape: the “cultic” and 
the “testamentary” (p. 80, and pp. 82-95). Both of these “tradi¬ 
tions” interpret the same event, though from different perspectives 
that correspond to the two dimensions of the Eucharist which later 
theologians distinguished as sacramentum and res sacramenti; i.e., 
the rite itself and the meaning of the rite (p. 95). Within the “cultic 
tradition” one can further distinguish two tendencies: the “Markan” 
tradition, reflected in Matthew and Mark and originating in Jerusalem 
or Caesarea; and the “Antiochene” tradition, represented in the 
writings of Paul and Luke, originating in Antioch (pp. 96-101). 
The “testamentary” tradition is the predominant focus of the Gospel 
of John. Its form is that of a dying subject’s “Farewell Discourse” 
to his family or followers, of which there are numerous instances 
in both Testaments. Its main purpose is to pass on one’s very 
being and, in a way, to outlive one’s own death (p. 93). These 
various distinctions enable Dufour to offer an explanation for the 
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differences in the accounts of the Last Supper within the Synoptics 
and Paul, and also between those and John, as well as the absence 
in John of the words of institution (John draws principally from the 
“testamentary” tradition rather than the “cultic”). 

Having established the textual forms of the Eucharistic passages, 
Dufour proceeds to determine what they are saying through an 
exegesis of the “cultic” terminology in the Synoptics and Paul, 
with a constant eye on the implications drawn from the “testamen¬ 
tary” setting of John (chs. VI-VIII). The Last Supper is set in 
the context of the Passover, though the evidence is not conclusive 
that it was itself a Passover meal (contra J. Jeremias, pp. 303- 
308), The words of remembrance (ch. VI) evoke the Hebraic 
experience of the covenant instituted by God at creation. Through 
the ritual of the cult, the Old Testament community calls to mind 
God’s eternal faithfulness to them, and in this act remembers their 
own responsibility to reciprocate the love of God so as to enter 
into a saving relationship with Him. 

This theology of the Covenant is central to Dufour’s inter¬ 
pretation of the Eucharist. “Heilsgeschichte” reveals the various 
initiatives of God to enter into dialogue with his creatures, be¬ 
ginning with various theophanies to the patriarchs and to the 
Israelites in the wilderness of Sinai; his presence takes more re¬ 
fined form in the “empty throne” of the ark of the Covenant, and 
in the Law, and finally in the Logos’ indwelling of Jesus of Nazareth 
(The Logos takes “full human form in Jesus of Nazareth,” p. 7; 
my italics). The “Old” Covenant is given a new, higher form in 
the steadfastness of Jesus of Nazareth who sacrifices his life on 
the Cross through his fidelity to the saving plan of God. This act 
of Jesus which establishes God’s New Covenant with all humanity 
is signified in the words over the cup (ch. VIII). Believers may 
enter the New Covenant through partaking of the “person” of 
Jesus whose presence is given a new form in the Eucharistic action 
of “breaking bread,” and this is the mystery signified by the words 
over the bread (ch. VII). The act of Jesus is made effective for 
each believer in the act of remembering Jesus through the cultic 
rite as well as in one’s inner disposition and outward behavior. So, 
rather than being occupied with a substantial transformation of the 
bread and cup, the Bible’s main point of emphasis is the new re¬ 
lationship, or Covenant, established between God and the Church 
through the sacrificial act of Jesus. 

If this is what the texts are saying, what is the actual event 
they are talking about? Dufour believes (in ch. IX) that although 
the original event cannot be recovered with certainty, this is not 
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critical, for it is more important that we can depend on the fidelity 
of the Scriptural texts to the intent of the original event. Through 
the criteria of “consistency” and “difference,” Dufour proposes a 
summary of the key moments of the Last Supper (pp. 174-176). 
We can be certain that the Eucharistic rite is based on a “meal” at 
which Jesus himself provided the basis for the later “sacramental” 
interpretation of the bread and cup through the words he pro¬ 
nounced over them, so that, whether or not the words that have 
been handed down are the “verba ipsissima” of Jesus, the believer 
can be confident that the eventual form Jesus’ words take in the 
Bible is faithful to the meaning he originally intended (pp. 174-176). 

I do not possess the competence to assess the strengths of 
Dufour’s textual analysis. As a dogmatic theologian, however, I 
will accept Dufour’s invitation of engagement and offer some reflec¬ 
tions concerning the theological principles that appear to be at 
work in his study, particularly as those affect ecumenical dialogue 
with the Roman Catholic tradition. 

One appreciates Dufour’s attempt to unite the “objective” and 
“subjective” dimensions of the liturgical reality when he stresses the 
objective act of God in Jesus, yet also the necessity for reciproca¬ 
tion by each individual subject in the totality of his life. In this 
connection he intentionally takes up the well-known Orthodox 
term “synergy” (p. 293 and again on p. 115) to denote that the 
eucharistic “presence” of the risen Jesus is not something static, 
but directly active, involving activity on both the divine and 
human side. 

In this connection, his discussion of the symbolic value of the 
verb “to be” is helpful in overcoming the difficulties inherent in 
the doctrine of “transubstantiation.” His suggestion that the Eucha¬ 
ristic bread “is” the body of Jesus in that it is taken up into the 
“person” of Jesus, and yet “is not” the body of Jesus from the 
point of view of the senses and a mind unenlightened by faith 
(pp. 128f.), can be made to conform to the teaching of Symeon 
the Theologian who wrote concerning the Eucharist: “When we 
eat of the Eucharist and have in ourselves no more fruit than 
from eating corporeal food, without gaining an awareness of the 
other life, we have received mere bread, and not God as well.” 
(Ethical Orations. 10: 758-764, SC 129; see In the Light of Christ 
by Archbishop Basil Krivocheine, pp. 104ff., SVS Press.) 

However, there is a theological depth that must be reached 
before one can determine any real points of agreement. My 
difficulty with the theological imderstanding evident in Dufour’s 
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Study centers on the christological doctrine that informs his entire 
presentation, and shapes his biblical interpretation. When he portrays 
Jesus’ ministry as an unwearying preaching of the “reign of God” 
(p. 137), and says that: “Jesus saw his death coming and did not 
seek to escape it but rather gave it a place in the divine plan” 
(p. 169), one hears echoes of the eschatological Jesus of Albert 
&hweitzer. When he applies the results of his study on the Hebraic 
understanding of “remembrance” to the “Anamnesis” of Jesus, 
one sees the shadow of Schleiermacher’s Jesus whose function as 
Redeemer was to mediate his own “God-consciousness” to all men, 
which consciousness forms the glue that holds the Church “com¬ 
munity” together. 

Jesus, Dufour says, is present to us in our memory: “When 
I descend into the depths of my memory, I encounter Jesus my 
Savior whom God raised from the dead and who is henceforth 
more me than I am myself” {p. 113). It is in this memory, evoked 
by the repetition of the cultic ritual, that Jesus’ presence is made 
manifest, rather than in the “mysticd” reality of the liturgical rite 
itself, in which we are conveyed from the divisions of time and 
space into the eternal presence of God. Is this the content of the 
new mode of presence Jesus offers to his disciples in the act of 
breaking bread? What we remember about Jesus is his act on 
the Cross, throu^ which God has mediated His new Covenant. 
This act, moreover, seems to constitute the “person” of Jesus: 
“Although the ‘me’ that is Jesus becomes the focus of the reader’s 
attention, it takes the place not of Yahweh himself but of the great 
deeds of God, of which it is the crown. The event that was the 
deliverance from Egypt is ‘fulfilled’ in it, as are all of the Lord’s 
interventions in history” (p. 112). Our communion with Jesus’ 
“person,” then, is not a “partaking of the divine nature” (I Pet. 
1:4), but an involvement in the “plan” of God through our rela¬ 
tionship to the “mission” of Jesus, which entails service to mankind 
(pp. 112 and 293). 

In line with this, there are hints that Dufour interprets the 
reality of the resurrection in a manner similar to Schillebeeckx 
(Christ). For Schillebeeckx, the resurrection is not an actual 
“physical” event, but a slowly dawning realization in the mind 
first of St Peter, who then passed it on to the other disciples who 
accepted it with joy. Such a view would be consistent particularly 
with Dufour’s appUcation of “memory,” and it seems very much 
implied in his description of the “remembrance” performed by the 
first generation of Christians: “When the first Christians gathered 
around a table, they realized to their joy, that the risen Lord was 
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present among them; they then recalled the commandment of re¬ 
membrance which the Lord had given at his last meal; they re¬ 
membered what Jesus had done on that final evening as the climax 
of his entire life, and thus gave their own gatherings a ritual char¬ 
acter by celebrating the eucharistic meal” (p. 283—italics mine). 

Underlying these indications are christological statements leav¬ 
ing no question that Dufour’s understanding of Christ tends towards 
Nestorianism. His statement: “The encounter with Jesus throu^ 
the eucharistic bread leads me first of all to God. The reason is 
that the intention of Jesus is identical with the intention of God 
himself” (p. 292), not only implies a personal, hypostatic distinc¬ 
tion between God (the Divine Logos) and Jesus, but from the 
tone of the whole book, it screams the Nestorian “unity of will” 
which produced the prosopon of Christ. In another place Dufour 
depicts the Markan Jesus as one of the ^‘heroes of this world whose 
memory Mark wants to keep alive” (p. 184). Not surprisingly, 
then, Dufour dismisses the pre-existent Divine Logos of John’s 
Gospel who is in total control of his destiny, and who as God 
raises himself from the dead, as a gradual evolution in Christian 
thought, not wholly in line with the primitive Christian under¬ 
standing of Jesus. And so, he maintains that Jesus did not see 
himself as Redeemer, but received this title from later tradition 
(p. 170). In his discussion on the “me” of Jesus, as that can be 
understood on the basis of Hebrew thought (pp. 109-113), he 
nowhere sees indications of “its” divine origin, but consistently 
lays stress on “its” human origin. For Dufour, “This T is a man 
who is gentle and humble of heart and who literally exists only 
through his relationship with God” (p. 67—italics mine). The text 
that was crucial for Cyril of Alexandria, Jn 1:14, “And the Logos 
became flesh,” for Dufour refers to the manifestation of God’s 
Word in Jesus of Nazareth (p. 7), so that the “in” bears the force 
of the Antiochene “indwelling” to indicate an ontological, hypostatic 
distinction between Jesus and the Logos. 

The soteriological implications here are critical. For Dufour, 
biblical theology does not teach a real transformation of human 
nature from death to life, but rather a transformation of disposition, 
which fails to penetrate to the depths of the human condition. The 
content of salvation, accordingly, is a reoriented relationship with 
God, a communion with the ivine plan accomplished in Jesus, 
but not with the Persons of the Holy Trinity, for the “person” of 
Jesus, as indicated above, is constituted by Ids sacrificial act. To 
say the least, the result is a minimalization of the significance of 
Jesus. As a human being chosen by God to mediate his new 
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Covenant, Jesus is not “absolutely” significant—for he is not the 
Divine Logos Himself—but rather he is only “relatively” significant 
in that, for whatever reason, he was chosen by God among other 
men to be the mediator of God’s New Covenant. The old has 
not really passed away, it has simply been transposed to a higher key. 

The point of divergence between an Orthodox biblical theology 
and the biblical theology of Dufour, I suggest, lies at the very 
beginning of approach. Dufour, we said, believes that biblical exegesis 
must approach the Scriptural texts apart from the influence of 
Tradition, inasmuch as possible. Such an approach, I am convinced, 
is impossible for an Orthodox theologian. Scripture points beyond 
itself to the source of its origin; and that is the “Traditio” of the 
Cburch; but the “Traditio” of the Church is the Eucharist: “For 
what I handed on to you (itaps&coKa) is what I received (Tcape- 
Xa^ov) from the Lord Jesus, that on the night he was betrayed 
he took bread, and giving thanks (sOxotpiOTi^aac;), he broke it 
and said. This is my body...” (I Cor 11.23). Moreover the 
Eucharist, i.e.. Tradition, is Jesus the Divine Logos. To uncover 
the biblical theology of the Eucharist, then, one can come only 
from within the Eucharist itself, that is to say, from within the 
Tradition. To “approach” the Eucharist is to view it from “out¬ 
side” the Tradition. To view the Eucharist from outside Tradition 
is to approach it from a different tradition, whether religious or 
academic, rooted in a different “faith,” or view of ultimate reality, 
derived from a different starting point. To start from a different 
point is to start from “outside” the source of Christian understand¬ 
ing which is the Holy Spirit of Christ who is the inspiration of 
Scripture, who generates tifcie Tradition of the Church out of which 
the Scriptures emerged, and in whom the Christ to whom the Scrip¬ 
tures point may be truly known. One may object that this presents 
a pretty “closed” view that can lead only to narrowness and ex- 
clusivism. But every philosophical pursuit is a “closed” circle, 
beginning and ending with its starting point which determines the 
extent and content of the knowledge one might reach. So the 
concern must be to find, through the constant practice of repentance 
(openness of mind and cultivation of the heart), the True philo¬ 
sophical starting point, since only that circle embraces the sum 
total of reality. 

Methodologically, this means that the philosophical starting 
point of Christian scholarship is identical to its theological starting 
point, and that is the confession that Jesus Christ is God the Son 
who became man. But this confession itself comes out of the 
Eucharistic experience of the Church, that is to say, her “lex 
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orandi.” From within the Eucharistic Tradition of the Church, her 
“lex orandi,” the Church sees Jesus, not as someone other than 
the Logos, but as the Divine Logos hdmself, and this vision (0eco- 
pia) is what informs and guides her “lex credendi.” The same 
Tradition, in other words, that is the source of a “biblical theology” 
of the Eucharist, is the source also of christological doctrine. Tlie 
point is extremely subtle, and perhaps unattainable apart from 
faith; for what we are saying is that for the Christian scholar, the 
source of one’s understanding of Christ and of the Eucharist is 
Christ in the Tradition of the Eucharist, 

Dufour senses a deeper dimension of Christian theology, for 
he is concerned to integrate the Eucharistic celebration wi& the 
other mysteries of the faith (p. 6). This sensitivity is to be en¬ 
couraged by challenging Christian scholarship to be responsible 
to its Eucharistic, Christological root. This must be combined 
with the constant practice of genuine repentance, in order to 
arrive at a unity of faith informed and guided by a common rule 
of prayer, a common eucharistic faith, 

— Fr Paul Wesche 


Patrick Carnes, The Sexual Addiction (Minneapolis; CompCare 

Publications), 1984. 

The Sexual Addiction, by Patrick Carnes, is written as a guide 
to xmderstanding both sexual addiction and the Twelve Steps of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) as a means of recovery. Its strength 
is its thorough psychological explanation of the Twelve Step 
process. Its weakness is its secular explanation of what is basically 
a spiritual program. To attempt to understand the Twelve Steps apart 
from their context is like trying to understand the Ten Command¬ 
ments apart from the community of faith. The present review 
examines Dr. Carnes’ conclusions from the perspective of Sexaholics 
Anonymous (SA), a Twelve Step group that adheres to the basic 
Alcoholics Anonymous program. 

The secularization of Dr. Carnes’ treatment is evident from the 
first chapter, which describes how the addict’s obsession replaces 
all meaningful human relationships. For the author, the Twelve 
Steps are ultimately a means for restoring the living network of 
such relationships. The literature of Sexaholics Anonymous, how¬ 
ever states: 
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orandi.” From within the Eucharistic Tradition of the Church, her 
“lex orandi,” the Church sees Jesus, not as someone other than 
the Logos, but as the Divine Logos hdmself, and this vision (0eco- 
pia) is what informs and guides her “lex credendi.” The same 
Tradition, in other words, that is the source of a “biblical theology” 
of the Eucharist, is the source also of christological doctrine. Tlie 
point is extremely subtle, and perhaps unattainable apart from 
faith; for what we are saying is that for the Christian scholar, the 
source of one’s understanding of Christ and of the Eucharist is 
Christ in the Tradition of the Eucharist, 

Dufour senses a deeper dimension of Christian theology, for 
he is concerned to integrate the Eucharistic celebration wi& the 
other mysteries of the faith (p. 6). This sensitivity is to be en¬ 
couraged by challenging Christian scholarship to be responsible 
to its Eucharistic, Christological root. This must be combined 
with the constant practice of genuine repentance, in order to 
arrive at a unity of faith informed and guided by a common rule 
of prayer, a common eucharistic faith, 

— Fr Paul Wesche 


Patrick Carnes, The Sexual Addiction (Minneapolis; CompCare 

Publications), 1984. 

The Sexual Addiction, by Patrick Carnes, is written as a guide 
to xmderstanding both sexual addiction and the Twelve Steps of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) as a means of recovery. Its strength 
is its thorough psychological explanation of the Twelve Step 
process. Its weakness is its secular explanation of what is basically 
a spiritual program. To attempt to understand the Twelve Steps apart 
from their context is like trying to understand the Ten Command¬ 
ments apart from the community of faith. The present review 
examines Dr. Carnes’ conclusions from the perspective of Sexaholics 
Anonymous (SA), a Twelve Step group that adheres to the basic 
Alcoholics Anonymous program. 

The secularization of Dr. Carnes’ treatment is evident from the 
first chapter, which describes how the addict’s obsession replaces 
all meaningful human relationships. For the author, the Twelve 
Steps are ultimately a means for restoring the living network of 
such relationships. The literature of Sexaholics Anonymous, how¬ 
ever states: 
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At first, the group or sponsor often became the actual 
higher power, since we had left the true God far behind. 

But if we stayed in that interim condition it was dan¬ 
gerous, like a car stuck on high-center, spinning its 
wheels and going nowhere. Our own experience taught 
us that the sooner the surrender was to God—the God 
we knew inside, however we understood or didn’t un¬ 
derstand Him—the sooner we made the transition from 
self to life.^ 

Why has Dr. Games chosen to emphasize the human relation¬ 
ships? His basic premise is that all forms of addictive compulsion- 
overeating, gambling, alcohol, sexuality—share a similar process, 
for which the Twelve Steps are a necessary antidote. However, 
this book does not focus primarily upon the individual, as does 
AA. It grew rather out of an experimental program for chemically 
dependent families, conducted at a Minnesota Hospital in 1976. 
Based on the Twelve Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous, the program 
required participation by all members of the family above age six. 
In contrast, the family groups associated with Alcoholics Anon¬ 
ymous such as Alanon and Ala-Teen, were formed long after the 
initial success of the program, and are not officially connected 
with it. 

Carnes describes addiction as a complex web of family rela¬ 
tionships, governed by definite rules. A mood-altering experience 
becomes central to the addict’s life, as he substitutes a pathological 
relationship for a healthy relationship with others. Addicts progres¬ 
sively go through stages in which they retreat further from the 
reality of friends and family. Because a basic criterion of sanity 
is being grounded in reality, addiction becomes a form of insanity. 

This dynamic is intensified because the family is isolated from 
society. Sexual compulsion represents one of the strongest taboos 
of our society. The addict and his family, afraid to speak openly, 
live in constant fear of discovery. Addicts withhold a major 
portion of themselves, distracted by pain yet unable to express it. 
Fear of abandonment and shame are at the core of addiction. 

Recovery from addiction is the reversal of this alienation. 
As addicts establish roots in a caring community, they are enabled 
to integrate new beliefs and discard dysfunctional thinking. With¬ 
out the mood-altering experience to insulate them from knowl- 

^Sexaholics Anonymous (P.O. Box 300, Simi Valley, CA 93062: SA 
Literature, 1984), p, 67. 
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edge of their own selves, they become participants in the restora¬ 
tion of their sanity. 

Sexaholics Anonymous, while agreeing with aU of this, would 
add to it a deeper spiritual dimension. Like AA, it focuses upon 
bringing the individual, through the group, into contact with a 
higher power whom it calls God. This has been essential to the 
program from the beginning. The first Alcoholics Anonymous 
group met in Akron, Ohio, in June of 1935, and was led by a 
New York stockbroker and an Akron physician—“Bill W.” and “Dr. 
Bob.” Six months earlier, the broker had been relieved of his 
compulsive drinking by a sudden spiritual experience which oc¬ 
curred after a meeting with an alcoholic friend who had been in 
contact with the Oxford Group, a strong Christian evangelical move¬ 
ment of that day. In those first meetings, before the “Big Book” 
of AA or the “Twelve Step” book had been written, there was no 
literature apart from various religious pamphlets. The program 
was carried on entirely by word of mouth. The meetings lasted an 
hour and closed, as do meetings to this day, with the Lord’s Prayer. 

In the early stages, the program was limited to Six Steps. 
Dr. Bob emphasized the religious aspect very strongly. Decisions 
were sealed through kneeling and prayer, and they were reinforced 
through frequent prayer meetings. As an early member described it, 

[W]e all took turns there spouting off about how we had 
changed our lives overnight, how many drunks we had 
saved and straightened out, and last, but not least, bow 
God had touched each of us person^y on the shoulder. 

Boy, what a circle of confused idealists!^ 

Later editions of the “Big Book” explain that 

the first printing gave many readers the impression that 
these personality changes, or religious experiences must 
be in the nature sudden and spectacular upheavals .. } 

It calls this conclusion erroneous, and emphasizes that it is not a 
religious but a “spiritual” program, of the kind the psychologist 
William James terms the “education^ variety,” that develops slowly 
over a long period of time. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous program cannot be separated 

^Alcoholics Anonymous (New York City: Alcoholics Anonymous World 
Service, Inc., 1976), p. 293. 
mid., p. 315. 
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from the Judeo-Christian dynamic which gave it birth. The “Big 
Book” and the “Twelve Step” book abound with scriptural references 
and allusions. There are specific prayers at steps three, seven, and 
eleven, as well as the Serenity Prayer which begins meetings and 
the Lord’s Prayer which closes them. 

Though all Twelve Step programs derive from the Alcoholics 
Anonymous model, many other forms of group or family therapy 
have been created. Dr. Carnes gives no guidelines for choosing a 
group, other than to warn that “Some have a style of composition 
that may not be a good match for you.”^ However, the Sexaholics 
Anonymous text cautions: 

[W]e feel that departures from the principles of meeting 
format as evolved so successfully in AA should only be 
made with the most deliberate care, and should be matters 
of not only local, but national group conscience... we 
can easily be led astray by our own backgrounds, training, 
and ideas into changing what has worked so well... If it 
works, don’t fix it!* 

In his second chapter, Dr. Carnes surveys the many forms 
that sexual addiction can take. He provides a workable structure 
which identifies deviant patterns as operating on three levels, rang¬ 
ing from those behaviors which are publicly tolerated to crimes 
of violence. 

Level One consists of behaviors which he regards as “normal 
or acceptable”: masturbation, homosexuality, and prostitution. Al¬ 
though addicts can destroy their lives with Level One behavior, it 
is not viewed as necessarily destructive: 

Masturbation is an essential part of being a sexual person. 
Nurturing oneself, exploring sexual needs and fantasies, 
and establishing a basic self-knowledge are vital con¬ 
tributions that masturbation makes to sexual identity.® 

Dr. Carnes cites the opinion of sexual therapists who claim that 
it is difficult to have a vital sexual relationship without masturbation: 

In fact, for people who suffer from sexual dysfunction, 

^Carnes, Patrick, Ph.D., The Sexual Addiction (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
CompCare Publications, 1984), p. 20. 

^Sexaholics Anonymous, p. 19. 

^The Sexual Addiction, p. 28. 
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therapy often involves a careful rebuilding of a patient’s 
attitudes and beliefs around masturbation/ 

Apparently, masturbation becomes a degrading event only when 
it is practised “four to five times a day for years on end.”® Con¬ 
tributing to the false belief system of the addict, Carnes holds, 
is the suggestion by parents, family or church that masturbation 
is a character flaw. He cites the stereotyped examples of Catholic 
upbringing and the father who communicates the “myth” that 
masturbation is a sin. He concludes; “compulsive masturbating 
was central to the self-fulfilling prophecy of God’s punishment.”® 
In contrast, Sexaholics Anonymous literature defines masturba¬ 
tion as a form of lust: 

I can’t have true union within myself while Fm splitting 
myself having sex with myself; that fantasy partner I’ve 
conjured up in my mind is really part of me!^® 

Of homosexuality, Dr. Carnes says; 

The gay man who has eight to ten sexual encounters with 
different partners during a week’s time has little chance 
to develop a real sense of self because of his loneliness 
and isolation. If those encounters are under degrading or 
even dangerous circumstances, self-image suffers further.^^ 

One is hard pressed to imagine the circumstances under which such 
encounters would not be degrading... 

Of heterosexual relationships, he says; 

addiction is present when one partner sacrifices important 
parts of the total relationship in the service of sexual 
needs.^^ 

The obscurity of this definition is compounded in a later chapter, 
in which the author attempts to describe how the addict can 
determine when his behavior is addictive. He suggests the “safe” 
formula: 

nhid., p. 29. 

^Ibid., p. 29. 

Vbid„ p. 30. 

^^Sexaholics Anonymous^ p. 20. 

^^The Sexual Addiction, p. 36 
12 / 61 U, p. 30. 
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1. It is a Secret. 

2. It is Abusive. 

3. It is used to avoid, or is a source of painful Feelings. 

4. It is Empty of a caring, committed relationship.^ 

That is a mighty long thought for an eighteen year old in the back 
seat of a car, to say nothing of the sexually compulsive ... 

[FJor the married sexaholic, sexual sobriety means having 
sex only with the spouse, including no form of sex with 
one’s self. For the unmarried sexaholic, sobriety means 
freedom from sex of any kind.^* 

This does not exclude anyone from membership. It is up to the 
individual to state what he is stopping from, regardless of how 
incomplete that surrender is: “Fm a member if I say so.”‘® 

'However, the definition of sobriety is never a relative matter. 
Alcoholics Anonymous reminds us that the addict is the supreme 
rationalizer. What would have been the result if AA had let 
every alcoholic define his or her own sobriety? 

Here are some of the methods we have tried [to defend 
our own “sobriety”]: Drinking beer only, limiting the num¬ 
ber of drinks, never drinking alone ... switching from 
scotch to grandy, drinking only natural wines .. 

The Sexaholics Anonymous literature adds: 

Our rationalizations are at least as ingenious. We tried 
masturbation only, or having “meaningful relationships” 
only, or having affairs where we “truly cared” for the 
other person; or, we left off these and resorted only to 
one-nighters or prostitutes, “so nobody got hurt.” Over 
the long haul, these forms of experimentation did not work 
for us; there was no real recovery.” 

Dr. Carnes’ failure to adequately define sobriety poses a real 
danger for the sexual addict. It is as dangerous as suggesting that 

^^The Sexual Addiction, p. 166. 
t*Sexaholics Anonymous, p. 120. 

^Ibid., p. 120. 

t^Alcoholics Anonymous, p. 106. 

^’’Sexaholics Anonymous, p. 120. 
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the alcoholic can drink in moderation. For the sexual addict, lust 
is toxic. The addict, therefore, requires a strong definition, for: 

The ideal we strive toward is not only the negative sob¬ 
riety of not acting out our disease, but also victory over 
the obsession in the mind (lust) and the positive sobriety 
of acting out true union of persons. The great blessing 
(and curse, as the case may be) of our disease is that 
unless and until we can give unconditionally to others, 
the vacuum left inside us from withdrawal will never be 
filled. All along, we thought we could make the Connec¬ 
tion by taking; we see now that we got it by giving. Our 
whole concept of sex begins to change. Sex finds a simple 
and natural place it could never have before and be¬ 
comes merely one of the things which flows from true 
union—optional at that.^® 

Unless sexual sobriety is clearly defined, it is possible for those 
who are still practicing their disease to lead meetings and hold 
leadership and policy-making positions affecting not only the 
group but SA as a whole. Therefore, although members are free 
to do whatever they want as far as practicing their disease and 
growing in recovery are concerned, “we do not call them sober 
unless they are practicing sobriety.”^® 

Chapters three and four show how the addict’s family con¬ 
tributes to and reinforces the addiction. Four core beliefs, rooted 
in the family experience, are central to the deterioration of re¬ 
lationships for both addicts and co-addicts. These faulty core 
beliefs are: 

1. I am basically a bad, unworthy person. 

2. No one would love me as I am. 

3. My needs are never going to be met if I have to depend 
on others. 

4. Sex is my most important need (addicts), or sex is the 
most important sign of love (co-addicts).^® 

Chapter five focuses on how cultural beliefs support the dys¬ 
functional core beliefs of the addict. The central sexual beliefs 
of our culture contribute greatly to the addictive systems which 

mbid., p. 120. 

p. 121. 

^The Sexual Addiction, p. 146. 
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destroy men and women as well as their co-addicts or co-dependents. 
We live in an exploitative society which injures the two sexes dif¬ 
ferently. Men, in their dominant role of providers, must relinquish 
the human bonding which nourishes every human soul. Women 
maintain their capacity to nurture, but give up significant parts 
of self-determination. Men become economic symbols. Women be¬ 
come sex symbols. The quintessential expression of the transaction 
is prostitution—money for sex. Its most injurious form is rape. 

Addicts live in a culture in which a major part of advertis¬ 
ing efforts portray sex as central to the good life. Part of the male 
image is the conquest of women. Another part of the image, which 
advertising exploits, is that men are susceptible to sexual overtures. 
In this highly sexualized environment, the addict experiences an 
overwhelming need for sexual contact. At the same time, there is 
a profound hopelessness that sexual needs will be met. The result¬ 
ing sense of powerlessness may escalate to the use of force and 
the victimization of others. 

Dr. Carnes’ emphasis in this chapter is upon understanding. 
He stresses that recovery means seeking new options, in opposi¬ 
tion to old core beliefs, not only for the addict but for the entire 
family, and points out that alternatives do exist for both men and 
women in our society. He mentions the movie, “Looking for Mr. 
Goodbar,” in which Dianne Keaton plays Theresa, a young, sexually 
addicted woman. Her disfigured back, from a lx>ut with polio at 
age eleven, becomes throughout the movie a symbol of her being 
unacceptable and unworthy as a person—her core belief. 

AU addicts and co-addicts, both men and women, face 
the same task in recovery: understanding their belief 
systems and finding alternatives.^^ 

Although Sexaholics Anonymous facilitates the understanding 
of belief systems through such “tools” as Sponsorship, Meetings, 
Telephone, Writings, and Literature, it continually stresses that 
action precedes understanding: 

Healing in the family begins by staying sober, going to 
meetings, and working the Steps. It continues by staying 
sober, going to meetings, and working the Steps. It ends 
by not staying sober, not going to meetings, and not work¬ 
ing the Steps.®* 

21/Wd., p. 147. 
mbid., p. 101. 
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It is in chapter six that the richness of Dr. Carnes’ experience 
£ind his psychological insight into the Twelve Step program is 
most evident. This chapter focuses upon the Twelve Steps as a 
process for developing new beliefs about one’s self. 

Although the Twelve Steps were developed by and for al¬ 
coholics, it was only a matter of time before other Twelve Step 
groups were formed, such as Overeaters Anonymous, Gamblers 
Anonymous, Cocaine Anonymous, and Emotions Anonymous. That 
it has taken so long for a program to emerge for the sexually com¬ 
pulsive is not surprising, given the prevailing social taboos. As 
early as 1975, a number of groups started independently in Cal¬ 
ifornia, Massachusetts and Minnesota, using the Twelve Steps and 
Twelve Traditions of Alcoholics Anonymous, together with the 
“Big Book.” 

In this chapter, the author shows how the Steps can restore 
a capacity for meaningful relationships by developing in addicts 
and co-addicts new beliefs to replace those which are dysfunctional 
or faulty. He takes each of the four core beliefs, and shows the 
role of the Twelve Steps in the change of that behef. 


CORE BELIEF 1: I AM BASICALLY A BAD, 

UNWORTHY PERSON. 

AA Step 1. We admitted that we were powerless over 
alcohol, that our lives had become unman¬ 
ageable. 

AA Step 2. Came to believe that a Power greater than 
ourselves could restore us to sanity. 

AA Step 3. Made a decision to turn our will and our 
lives over to the care of God as we under¬ 
stood Him. 

A positive sense of self precedes any possibility of closeness 
or intimacy. Addicts survive in a secret world in which obsession 
blocks pain and loneliness, and in which they are accountable to 
no one. Each effort to quit which fails adds to the addict’s sense 
of unworthiness. By keeping their obsession a secret, the addicts 
and co-addicts maintain an illusory sense of control and responsibility. 

With the First Step, addicts and co-addicts admit their power¬ 
lessness and unmanageabhity. Since this admission removes the 
veil of secrecy, they find that they share a common problem with 
others, to whom they admit the need for help. Being surrounded 
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by recovering people reinforces honesty. Also, their insight helps 
addicts to realize that they are not “bad people.” Rather, they 
were afflicted by an illness that was destroying their lives. By 
declaring the unmanageability of their lives, addicts and co-addicts 
are forced to recognize the ways they were destroying themselves 
and others. The First Step starts addicts and co-addicts on the path 
to reclaiming reality. 

Steps Two and Three ask addicts and co-addicts to make an 
act of faith that they can recover with the help of a Higher Power. 
Essentially these are spiritual Steps, yet they do not prescribe a 
religion. To establish a relationship with God is the first step 
towards establishing relationships with others. The “private religion” 
of the secret world must give way to Steps Two and Three. Addicts 
and co-addicts discover that they are not alone—they learn to trust 
a Higher Power and others in dieir fellowship. 

This is expressed in the Step Three Prayer: 

God, I offer myself to Thee—to build with me and to do 
with me as Thou wilt. Relieve me of the bondage of self, 
that I may better do Thy will. Take away my difficulties, 
that victory over them may bear witness to those I 
would help of Thy Power, Thy Love, and Thy Way of 
Life. May I do Thy will always.®* 

Steps One, Two, and Three thus lead the addict or co-addict 
to internalize a new belief: 

I am a worthwhile person deserving of pride. 


CORE BELIEF 2: NO ONE WOULD 

LOVE ME AS I AM. 

AA Step 4. Made a searching and fearless moral inven¬ 
tory of ourselves. 

AA Step 5. Aihnitted to God, to ourselves and to another 
human being the exact nature of our wrong. 

AA Step 8. Made a Ust of all persons we had harmed, 
and became willing to make amends to them 
all. 

AA Step 9. Made direct amends to such people wher¬ 
ever possible, except when to do so would 
injure them or others. 

^Alcoholics Anonymous, p. 63. 
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Step Five challenges the addict’s and co-addict’s beliefs that 
if another person really knew everything about them, they would 
be rejected. Through the moral inventory, they assess their strengths 
as well as their weaknesses, and they take stock of their own 
values and behavior. Most important, they rediscover fundamental 
human processes for restoring relationships through forgiveness and 
making amends. 

Dr. Carnes suggests that because of the spiritual nature of the 
experience, the clergy would be the proper facilitators of this step. 
But how many of the clergy are able to put forth the time that 
is required? Sexaholics Anonymous affirms that to work throu^ 
Step Five completely, with sponsor identification and feedback, can 
easily take hours, and may even take the better part of a day. 
Allowing for necessary breaks, it should be done in one session, 
so that the awareness, continuity and momentum are not 
compromised. 

Later in the Program, Steps Eight and Nine require that ad¬ 
dicts make a list of people they have harmed and make amends 
where possible. To the repentance of Step Five, therefore, is added 
the work to set aright the harm that has been done. One need 
not feel guilt and shame forever. When a mistake is made, it is 
not necessary to retreat into some secret world. This is expressed 
in the SA literature: 

[W]e found that improving our conscious union with God 
was impossible without improving our conscious union 
with others. Both relations were broken together and 
both had to be healed together. It was the only way that 
brought us peace. We could not have one without the 
other. We who did not truly love wife or husband or 
children or parents or brother whom we could see, 
could not love God whom we could not see.“ 

Steps Four, Five, Eight and Nine are steps of recondliation 
with others and with God. By learning to accept their mistakes, 
make amends and receive forgiveness, addicts are enabled to inter¬ 
nalize new conclusions about themselves: 

I am loved and accepted by people who know me as I am. 


^Sexaholics Anonymous, p. 101. 
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CORE BELIEF 3: MY NEEDS ARE NEVER GOING 
TO BE MET IF I HAVE TO 
DEPEND UPON OTHERS. 

AA Step 6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all 
these defects of character, 

AA Step 7. Humbly asked Him to remove our short¬ 
comings. 

The first two core beliefs dealt with self-acceptance and in¬ 
timacy. The third core belief deals with dependency. A spiritual 
corollary of addiction is deep resentment. Someone has said that 
aU that one needs for an AA meeting is resentment and a cup of 
coffee. Because of this resentment, addicts find it difficult to trust 
and depend on others. 

The initial experience of trust is fostered by the care of the 
fellowship. The Program has no conditions for membership. Addicts 
receive affirmation simply through admitting their needs. This 
care provides a basic experience which allows addicts and co-addicts 
to trust the human community and a Higher Power, and to totally 
rely upon this Higher Power for recovery. By asking God and 
others to meet their needs, addicts transfer their need away from 
the addiction as a way of dealing with pain and anxiety. 

This is expressed in the Seventh Step prayer: 

My Creator, I am now willing that you should have all 
of me, good and bad. I pray that you now remove from 
me every single defect of character which stands in the 
way of my usefulness to you and my fellows. Grant me 
strength, as I go out from here, to do your bidding. Amen.“ 

The Sexaholics Anonymous literature shows that along with 
asking God to take away defects, one begins to act right away on 
a daily, hourly, moment-by-moment basis: 

One incident, one encounter, one trial at a time, we 
stop, look, and listen to our feelings and review what 
happened. Sometimes we have to write it out to see it. 

No matter what wrong the other party has done, if we are 
disturbed, there is always something wrong with us. Espe¬ 
cially in the area of attitude. If we don’t see it, we ask for 

^Alcoholics Anonymous, p. 76. 
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the willingness to do so. When we see it, we acknowledge 
it and ask for courage and wisdom to make it right. 
Then we go make it right, leaving the results up to God 
and the other person. The results inside us are immediate; 
we are overcoming our defect.^® 

In this way, a new belief replaces the old core belief: 

My needs can be met by others if I let them know what I need. 


CORE BELIEF: 4: SEX IS MY MOST IMPORTANT NEED. 

AA Step 10. Continued to take personal inventoi^, and 
when we were wrong, promptly admitted it. 

AA Step 11. Sought through prayer and meditation to 
improve our conscious contact with God as 
we understood Him, praying only for the 
knowledge of His will for us and the power 
to carry that out. 

AA Step 12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the 
result of these steps, we tried to carry this 
message to alcoholics and to practice these 
principles in all our affairs. 

Through the Twelve Steps, addicts gradually substitute a new 
life, focused on healthy human relationships as opposed to an 
unhealthy use of sex. Nevertheless, old obsessions, rituals and 
behaviors are powerful. Only by living the Program daily and 
experiencing other people’s care continuously does that belief 
diminish. 

The Twelve Steps are an on-going discipline. Step Ten requires 
that one take personal inventory, and when wrong, promptly admit 
it. This basic honesty keeps the addict rooted in reality and con¬ 
nected in relationships. 

Step Eleven stresses day by day, deepening dependence upon 
God. Associated with this Step is the beautiful prayer of Saint 
Francis of Assisi: “Lord, make me an instrument of TTiy peace.. 

Step Twelve requires that addicts carry the message to other 
addicts as part of their spiritual awakening. By assisting someone 

^^Sexaholics Anonymous, pp. 80-81. 

^'^Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions (Box 459, Grand Centrtal Station, 
New York, New York 10163: Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, Inc., 
1952), p. 99. 
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else, tlieir leaxnings are recycled. The Twelfth Step is a measure 
of how far they have come, as well as a reminder of how potent 
their addiction is. 

It is in these last steps that addicts find what their obsession 
could never satisfy: a deep sense of self-worth. They can be af¬ 
firmed and loved, as well as love and affirm others. ITierefore they 
come to the new belief: 

Sex is but one expression of my need and care for others. 


In conclusion. The Sexual Addiction is not entirely successful 
in presenting die rigour and spirituality oi the AA Program. Where 
it is lax, it can be dangerous. It does, however, say some important 
things about a subject which for too long has been ignored. The 
strongest bond of addiction is its secrecy. By bringing into the 
open the pain of the addict and the co-addict, and by allowing the 
reader to recognize what happens in the addict’s life and the respon¬ 
sibility which as a society we share in the pain. Dr. Carnes helps 
break the isoladon. Ultimately, this is a book about hope. The 
secret is out—it can be talked about. More important, there is a 
way, step by step, to recovery. 


— Mary Sweazey 
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